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THE LATE KIOTS IN ENGLAND. 





GRANBY FIELDS, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


Our readers are all probably familiar with the history of the late riots in 
England and Scotland, growing out of the discontent and disappoint- 
ment of the operatives. Having long labored for a bare subsistance, they 
had been cheered by the hope that in the better times, which they were 
assured were approaching, their means should be increased ; and just 


when the moment arrived that should answer their expectations, they 


were met with a notice of further intended reductions, instead of 
any improvement. This, which was peculiarly true of two or 
more districts, at a distance from each other, led to the belief of 


a league among employers. Employees who, with or without con- 


cert, had simulraneously resisted at different points, became 


parr 


color of a league among distant employees, whether in its conception it 
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7 notes and news more resolute than ever, and the outbreak took the 


had that character er not. 

Some of vur friends may be aware that there is now published in Lon- 
don a weekly newspaper, which gives not mere descriptions, but accu- 
rate illustrated representations of current events, by wood engravings of 
portraits, views, maps, &c. From that work, the Londun Illustrated 
News, we have transferred to our columne, this week, five engravings de 
picting ' ling acenes and characters in the Of the 
pictures as engravings, it is hatdly necessary to speak, as 


the reader will be his own judge, and must concede that, though not so 


late diaturbances. 
merit of thes 


elegant as many otherengravings which we have published and sball pub- 
lish, they are far above the ordinary character of newspaper pictures. 


They 


the reader sees very frequent mention in the daily newspapers. 


| be interesting as giving an idea of scenes and places of which 


It is na- 


tural that people should desire some accurate idea of the localities of 


which they hear so much—of Manchester and Preston, and Halifax, and 


other places in the father land, interesting from historical association, or 


as the theatres of important current events. And we know, too, that 


among our numerous readers there are very many indeed, to whom 


these views will come as graphic revivals of familiar objects. 


We ask 
only of their friendship that they should attest to the correctness of what, 
we are led to believe, are very correct deliveations. 


The first cut of the series of five which we present the reader, gives a 


view of Granby Fields, Manchester, duripg the riots. Manchester, in 


the distance, has the usua! uninviting appearance of the outskirts of @ 
manufacturing town, with the extraordinary feature of idleness, as de- 


noted by the silent chimnies, so to speak. While the works are in suc- 


cessful operation, the Sabbath even shows no suspension of the volumes 
of black smoke which ascend in the day time, and of lurid fire which 


belch outin the night (rom the tops of the tall chimnies. All is dead and 


inanimate among the mills. Inthe plain, a short distance in advance 


of the town, is seen collected the mighty mass of human physical force, 
whose congregation there accounts for the silence of the clanging machi- 
nery, which all this human strength is employed to control, and to di- 
rect. Spectators are watching with anxiety this departure from its 
sphere of a fearful strength of numbers, great in the aggregate not mere- 
ly of muscle and bone, but of maddened thought and desperate resolve. 
In the foreground we notice two men seated, apparently inresolute whe- 


ther or not to join the insurgents. A woman is in earnest conversation 


with them, either pleading in remonstrance agairst thetr committal of 


themselves, or urging them on. Which advice she gives it is difficult ta 


presume. In ordinary cases, women are generally found upon the side 


of order, and eloquent in deprecating violence, but in these late out- 


breaks cf a hunger-ridden populace, it has been a remarkable feature 


that women moved in the van. It is duete the sex, however, to say that 


the genera! absence of violence a id murder ia the disorderly d 


tricts, 
has been attributed with more reason to the 


preset of women among 
the insurgents, than to that of soldiers at the back of the poli The 
soldiery, however, deserve all praise for the forbearance th y have exhi- 


bited under insult, and even under the atiacks of missil 








A SCENE AT PRESTON. 


The next engraving represents the checking of the mob by the military 
at Preston. The soldiers have fired, and, it will be noted, not without effect. 
Still it will be observed that the people stand undaunted—thet women and 
children even remain while their friends have fallen near them. The po- 
liceman or magistrate, or friend of order, who is in earnest expostulation 
with the rioters, isa fine figure inthe piece, and the whole force, inclu- 
ding the woman and child who form the prominent group, add very much 
to the effect of the picture. Several of the rioters are still in the act of 
hurling missles, and the desire of the soldiers to advance is shown by the 
gestures of the sergeant who checks them. If, as we are led to imagine, 
this be a correct picture account of the reception of the fire of the military 
by any mob, the English “ strikers” are exceeded in dogged indifference 
to death by none, save the Chinese, who have submitted to be mown down 
in hundreds by the invading British army. 

In is certain that the people, who have revolted in these late outbreaks 
against the hardness of their lots, have commanded what no insurgents 
in Englandever did before, the respect and sympathy of a large portion 
of the English press and people. The justice of their complaints ap- 
* 


pears to be more universally admitted in this instance than in any other 
of which we have read, and although the rioters have in some cases re- 
sorted to burnings and destruction, they have in general shown a for- 
bearance which has strengthened their cause. That starving men should 
clamor for food, and even possess themselves of it by violence, does not 
constitute a crime which the impartial man can regard with any great 
degree of condemnation; and if the fact that they were utterly destitute 
resulted from their own conduct in refusing to work, that does not 
remove the truth that they were perishing for food, nevertheless.— 
Indeed there was a moral courage in their plunging into the danger of 
starvation, rather than submit to what tley regarded as imposition, which 
must command respect from all who would vindicate the character of 
man, and admit his right to struggle to become more than the mere pas- 
sive machine, acted upon by circumstances If the lion show his folly in 
his insane and futile lashings and bounds within his unyielding cage, we 
are still compelled to admire and tremble before the majestic and furious 
strength, so fruitlessly exhausted. 


SALTER HEBBLE—HALIFAX. 


The next a seene in Halifax, shows the inefficacy of cavalry in some | 


aases, whatever advantoges it may possess in others. No situatiou 


much more defenceless than that of the mounted men in the preceding 


engraving, except indeed that they were able to help themselves by get- 
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ting away with rather more expedition than they wonld have been able 


vo have accomplished on foot. The predicament of the stage passen- 


gers is nota very enviable one. Asa drawing this is decidedly inferior in | 
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ENTRY OF THE PROCESSION. 


This picture represents the pouring of the people into Halifax, not 
only from the neighboring towns, but many, including some women, 
came from a distance of several miles. One party of five thousand en- 
tered the town over the North Bridge, singing the hundredth psalm. A 
troop of mounted lancers were on duty, beside a portion of a regiment 
of infantry, and a large number of special constables. 
could do little against fifteen or twenty thousand people, many of whom 
were women and children. They compelled the stoppage of the mills, 
in most, if not in all of which, the operatives were diaposed to continue 
their employment; and the owners were wise enough to defer so far to 


the demands of the insurgents as to close their works at their request.— 


In ene case where the mob insisted that the plugs should be pulled out | 
of the steam boilers, the owner set his own men to do the mischief with | 


as little injury as possible. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE COLLIERS. 


It is a capital group. The Rienzi of the three, is illustrating his 
positions by the palm of his hand, as he asserts the need of resistance 


and the certainty of ultimate success. His whole mien and posture 


These, however, | 


speak eagerness tc convince. And it is easy, too, to clothe the other twe 
| interlocutors with character and a story. We can easily imagine, in the 
| hesitating and still animated face of the yeuth, that he is not so wretched 
| yet, as to venture all upon a desperate throw; while the man so skilfully 
| thrown in the dark, has an expression which indicates that he has no 
| comfort in the present, and is reckless of the future. 

Trifles are better indices of the truth oftentimes than elaborate decep- 
| tion, or careful argument. As an instance, we find that an outbreak im 
an English mine (previous to the late important ones) was caused by 
reduction of the wages of the operatives to the amount, in individual 


; cases of only seven pence, about fourteen cents a week. How very poorly 
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| must those be paid, how important a part of their earnings must be two 
cents, when the deduction of that amount from their payment per day, 
| leads to such results. How bitterly must they be pinched for food, whe 
| rebel at the subtraction of that daily trifle, from their means of ob 


taining it. Under such circumstances we are not at all to wonder thas 


a people to whom our distresses in this country would be happiness, have 
been goaded into misguided efforts te relieve themselves. And it is to 
be noted that the effurts of the “ strikes’ have been confined to the one 
subject—wages. All efforts to unite political measures with the ous 


break, have proved vain and ineffectual. The men and womencried ont 


not for the theories of politics, but for the necessaries of life for their 
starving children. 
rE 


gravity and levity. As Solicitor tothe Ordinance his morning passed 
in strict attention to his bnsiness; but as the Ordinance did not re- 
quire his evening superintendence, it was at that period that he fired 
away his jokes, let off his puns wholesale, old or new, and exploded 
in song. He had an ingenious method in launching a new story or 
| jest ; he could not endure to hazard a failure as his own, 80 he would 
| commence his essay thus: ‘‘ My brother Horace the other day said,” 
then came the story. If it was victimized (which was very rare,) 
it fell on the well-earned and fully eatablished reputation of brother 
| Horace. If the joke was successful on its debut, it afterwards became 
the undivided property of brother James. He made use of another 
device, which completely answered two purposes. He would very 
| amicably ingratiate himself with the junior branches of the families 
he visited. The prime point was sure to be gaincd—a sure laugh 
the secondary view was that mammas and papas were always flatter 
| ed that so pleasant and gentlemanly a person should condescend to 
| notice their children. A brother author having severe! times observed 
| this, remarked to Mr. Smith, ** That he pursued a very cautions course, 
and produced all his pieces at the minor theatres, where there was 
little chance of condemnation.—Fraser’s (now Nickisson’s) Maga 
zine. 


| Tus Late JAmes Surru.—James Smith was a happy mixture of 
| 
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“HECTOR O'HALLORAN AND HIS MAN, 
&c. 


BY H. MAXWELL, AUTHOR OF “STORIES OF WATERLOO,” 


[Continued from page 1 


CHAPTER XVillL. 


° CONFESSIONS OF A RAT CATCHER. 
‘Thore are certain ingredients to be mingled with matrimony, without which 
I may as likely change for the worse as the better.” 
A Boip Sraoxe vor a Wire. 


27.) 





The man might have been set down a lazy wayfarer indeed who would 
have sojourned a second day at that pleasant hostelrie, whose sign-board 
displayed the spirited representation we have copied. Mark Antony 
avowed tha: “‘ he had never closed an eye;”’ while his companion 4dmit- 
ed the enjoyment of a short, but not sweet season of forgetfulness, when, 
according to the confessions of the captain, the insect tribe had assailed 
his person with such ferocity, that, had they only combined their efforts, 
‘(and pulled one way, they must have dragged him tw the floor.” No 
wonder, then, that the journey was resumed at cockcrow. England was 
the destination; aud the route was accordingly directed towards a neigh- 
boring seaport, from which a passage ina trading vessel to Liverpool 
might be obtained. i 

At that period—one short to look back to—the transit of the Channel 
was held to be a daring exploit; and, in Irish estimation, England was 
indeed a land beyond the seas. Whether business or pleasure formed 
the inducement, the latter must be considerable, befure a votary of St. 
Patrick would venture upon “ realms unknown ;”’ and great, therefore, 
was the festerer’s satisfaction, in discovering that Shemus Khua was an 
accomplished traveller, and also that, in earlier life, the gallant captain 
had visited the “ great metropolis.” 

“It's now three-and-twenty years ago,” concluded the rat-catcher, 
with a sigh, “and, upon my conscience, to loek back, Mark dear, it ap- 
pears like yesterday.” 

“ And what brought you to England, Shemus 7?” said the fosterer. 

“ Why, I think,” replied the captain, ‘‘ a gentleman who kas directed 
me generally from the cradle. He keeps, they say, a warm house; 
and, though he’s the bestfriend they have, the clargy are eternally abus- 
ing him.” 

** Weill, by your own account, copteeine, your guide was none of the 
best. The errand, I hope, was better.”’ 

“‘Neeil an suggum,”* returned the rat-catcher, ‘I went to run away | 
with an heiress. 

“« Well done, captain.’ 

“ Stop—I don’t mean myself, but my master, and ye know that’s the 
same thing.” 

“« Who was the heiress ?” 

«« Devi! have them that knows ! 

“ And did you succeed 2” 

“« Succeed !’’ exclaimed the ratcatcher ; ‘‘Upon my soul only we | 
gave leg-bail he would have been hanged, and I left for transporta- 
tion.” 

« He '—who was he, Shemus 7” 

“¢ Who, but my ould master’s son, Dick Macnamara.” 

“« And the expedition was unfortunate 7” 

“ Unfortunate ! how could it be otherwise 2?" replied the captain. 
“ Of all the unlucky devils ever born under a cross-grained star, Dick 
Macnamara, you were the most uiluelcy !’’ 

* Is he dead 1” said the fosterer. 

“ Dead ! to be sure he is,” replied the Captain. ‘“ He quarrelled 
with Savey Blake, at the winter fair of Athlone; and, as the morning 
was wet they fought in the inn yard. What didthe stupid fool his second 
do, but stick Dick into a corner! The rain was in his face; and at the 
first fire, Savey Blake shot him like a woodcock. I was with him till he 
died. Indeed I never knew him have luck but once.”’ 

“ Tndeed ; and what was that?” 

“When he did marry, his wife ran away from him within a quarter.”’ 

But your English expedition, Shemus. Arrah, man, there’s where 
the shoe pinches ; and I would like to know how ye got on.” 

“ Goton’ exclaimed the rateatcher. “ Be gogstay! from the very 
moment we left home, every thing went wrong withus, But stop—isn’t 
there a well that none but a sinful man would pass? Sit down avour- | 
neeine—there’s a drop in the cruiskeein still, and when I take a cob- 
web out of my throat, I'll tell ye all the particulars of 


THE MATRIMONIAL ADVENTURES OF DICK MACNAMARA. 


It was the summer after the great election—and that was in the year 
ninety-one—and a fine evening it was. At that time care was far from 
my heart, and I was taking a dance in the barn with Mary Regan, my 
lady’s maid, when out come Sir Thomas’s own man to saythat I was | 
wanted in the parlor. “ Run, bad luck to ye,” says he, “ and L'il finish 
the jig forye! Arrah, make haste, man! Some eternal villin has slipt | 
@ paper under the gate, and the ould master’s fit to be tied. I never saw 
him so mad since he was chased home from Galway.” Away I goes ; 
and when I got into the pariour, there [found Sir Thomas, God rest his 
soul! Father Pat Butler, the parish priest—and the driver, Izzy Blake. 

Sir Thomas was sittin’ in the big arm chair he always sate in. He | 
waso’t to say much the worse for licker; but it was asy to persave that 


Any body that came in our way.” 











* Paraphrased—“ We'll not say much about that." 
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he bad been lookin’ at somebody was drinkin’. The priest, och! whate 
head he bad ! was cool asa cowcumber, and only Izzy's nose was a dee 
er purple than when he sate down, you woulda’t kaow he hada drop in, 
It was quite plain the purty was in trouble ; for, to smother grief, the 
ould master had slipped a second glass of potecine into his tumbler as 
I came in 

“ Asy, Sir Thomas !”’ 


said the priest. ‘“ The whiskey’s killin’ ye by 

“ Arrah, balderdash ! Pat Butler, won't you let me take the color ef 
death off the water, man, and me threatened with gout? It’s the law 
that’s fairly murderin’ me. Bad luck attend all consarned with the same. 
Ai the blast of the mail horn my heart bates like a bird ; for within the 
last two years | have received as many lattitats by post, as would paper 
the drawin’-room. Shemus Rhua,” says he, turning to me,—* did ye 
see a black-lookin’ thief about the place, when ye were hunting the 
young setters on the moor 1?” 

“ Arrah, Sir Thomas, if I did, don’t you think I would have been af- 
ter asking him what he was dom’ there ?” 

“« Sibby Byrn saw him thrust these d~—d papers under the gate, 
and then cut over the bog as if the devil was at his heels. Well—small 
blame to him for runnin’—fer, by all that’s beautiful, if I had gripped 
him, he would have gone back to the villian that employs him, lighter 
by both lugs. Sit down, Shemus. Izzy Blake, fill the boy a glass.” 
And then he began, poor ould gentleman, askin’ me about the dogs ; 
but before I could answer him, he gave a sigh. ‘“ Arrah,” says he, 
“what need I be talkin’ about dogs, when, after November next, the 
divil a four-footed baste will be left upon Killcrogher, good nor bad. 

“ Something must be done immediately,” said the priest. “ If they 
foreclose the mortgage, and get a recaver on the estate, we're done for.” 

“If we could only raise five thousand to pay tbat cursed claim, we 
might stave off the other things till some good look would turn up,” said 
the driver. 

Sir Thomas sighed. Troth an enemy would have pitied him ! 

“ Arrah, Izzy Blake—that day will never come! Don’ttalk of good 
luck, that’s over with me,” sayshe. ‘ O Lord! to be beaten by Peter 
Daly—and his grandmother before him keepin’ a huxtery in Loughrea 
and then to be hunted home afterwards, like a tithe proctor ; It’s enough 
to drive a man todrink, or make a quaker kick his own mother.” 


“‘ You see, Mark, (observed the Captain, in explanation,) the ould 
master had stood jor the county. Well, from the time he came into pos- 
session of the estate of course, Sir Thomas was like his father, a Sunday 
man ;* and as he couldn’t meet the sheriff openly at the election, what 
the divil does he do, but he sits out in a boat, where he could hear how 
things were goin’ on, and gives orters to the tenants. The Lord sees 
the cratures did all they could for a good master ashe was. Didn't 
they kidnap the electors, tare down the booths, burn Peter Daly’s talley- 
room teetotally,—and throw a jaunting-car with six voters, clane over the 
bridge—borse, driver an’ all! And what more could they do? The money 
bate us in the long run; and it was well Sir Thomas wasn’t taken into 
the bargain—for the bailiffs chased him to the very gates. No wonder 
then poor old gen‘leman, that the very name of the election put him 
always into a rage.” 

“« Never mind,” said the priest, striving to say something pleasant, 
and comfort the ould master; ‘it’s a long lane that wants a turn—and 
luck will come at last. There’s yer two sisters, Sir Thomas—the best 
Catholics in Connemara, and ready to travel any moment that they're 
wanted—if the Lord would only mercifully take them to himself. Indeed, 
they're too good for this wicked world—and they would be snugger in 
the next.” 

“PD vil a chance there,” says Sir Thomas; “ they’re the very counter- 
part of their mother—the Lord be good to her!—and she lived to ninety- 
geven.”” 

‘* Are ye in the lottery the year ?” asked the priest. 

*Arrah, what matter whether I am or not?” said Sir Thomas. 
‘ }iav'n’t | been in it since I was a boy, and niver won any thing 
beyond a blackguard twenty or two? Upon my conscience, I verily 
believe, if I bad been born a hatter, people would have been bern with- 
out heads!” 

Well, the divil a one could point out the likelihood of luck; and the 
poor ould gentleman seemed mighty disconsolate. 

‘“* Arrah,” says I, “‘ hould up, Sir Thomas—who knows but we'll get 
to the sunny side of the hedge yet? There’s Master Dick—and if he 
would only marry an heiress—” 

‘“‘ Be dad,” says the ould gentleman, “ Father Pat, there’s sense in 
that!” 

The priest shook his head. 

“* And why shouldu’t he, Sir Thomas ?”’ 

‘ Because,” returned the priest, ‘‘ he’s never out of one scrape till he’s 
into another. And then he’s so captious; if he was in heaven—where 
the Lord send him in proper time, if possible !—why, he would pick a 
quarrel with St. Peter.” 

‘ T:’s all a flow of spirit,” says the ould ntan. 

“It's a flow of spirits that causes it generally,” says the priest ; ‘‘ but 
it’s ali your own fault, Sic Thomas, ani | often tould ye so. Tastead of 
lettin’ him stick to his larnin’, ye would have him brought up yer own 
way, ridin’ three times a week to the Clonsallagh hounds, and shooting 
at chalked men on the barn door through the remainder.” 


’ 





* In olden time, Irish gentlemen found it occasionally corvenient to reetf rom 
their labors for six days, and ouly exhibit their persons on the seveath, 

















“ Arrah, be quiet,” says the ould gentleman. ‘“ ‘Though he’s my son 
—at laste I have his mother’s word for it—is there a nater horseman 
within the Shannon? Put Dick Macnamara on the pig-skin with any 
thing dacent anunder him, and I'll back him over @ sportin’ country for 
all i’m worth in the world.” 
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“Ay,” said the priest in a side-whisper, “and if ye lost, the divil a | 


much the winner would be the better.”’ 


** He’s six feet in his stockings—sound as a bell—he’ll throw an man 


of his inches in the province, and dance pater-o-pee" afterwards. 


“ Arrah,” says the priest, ‘if there's no way of payin’ the mortgage | 


but by dancin’ the pater-o-pee, out we bundle at November.” 

“ And why shouldn’t he marry an heiress ?”’ says the ould man. 

“ First,” says Father Butler, because he has no Juck ; and recond, 
because he has no larnin’. Wasn’t | returnin’ from a sick-call on yes- 
terday, and as God’s goodness would have it, didn’t | meet my Lady 
French’s messenger with a note ’—‘ Who’s that from ?’ says L. 
Dick Macnamara,’ says he. “ Well, I had a misdoubtin’ about it, and so 
I opens the note—and—Mona-sin-dhiaoul !—Lord forgive me for sayin’ 
so!—if he hadn't spelt ‘compliments’ with a K {”’ 

“ And if he spelt it with two K’s,”’ says the ould gentleman, “ will 
that binder him marryin’ a woman if she wants a husband ? 
what, there’s more sense in whet Shemus Rhua says than any of ye seems 
to know. 
rest his soul !—ran away with Miss Kelly ?” 

“ And where will you get a Miss Kelly now-a-days? It’s not out of 
every bush you'll kick a lady, lame of a leg, and twenty thousand down 
upon the naii!”’ 

“« What was she the worse for that?’ says Sir Thomas. 
mind what my grandfather said to Lord Castletown the week after. 


“Mr. | 


| 


| through it.” 


I tell ye | 
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** Dlup ! slop: reared vuld master. - . ka ow bud 
keep ye Dick! Always fight with ye’r back to the sun. Drink slow— 
don’t mix ye’r licker, nor sit with ye’r back to the fire—and the divil 
won't put ye under the table!” 

These were the last words we heard—the gatekeeper’s wife flung an 
ould shoe after us for luck—and away we went to make our fortune. 

When we reached Moylough, the coach was standin’ before the door of 
the hotel, for the passengers had gone in to breakfast; and by the time 
we had taken the dnst out of our throats with a throw at the counter, the 
company had come out again. Two or three of them roofed it like 
myself ; and one lady, with blue feathers and a yalla peliase, stepped 
inside. She was a clipper! and there was enough of her into the bar- 
gain, As Master Dick travelled like a raal gentleman, of coorse he bop- 
ped in too. 

Well, when we stoppe d to change horses, Dick and the lady were 
thick as inkle-wavers. ‘‘ Shemus,”’ says he, “ bring out a glass of sherry 
and a drop of water in the bottom of a tumbler, with a sketch of sperits 

They drank genteelly to each other, and away we rowled 
again. Indeed, at every stop the same order was repaid, The lady 
was comin’ from the saa, and that made her dry, I suppose; and from 
the time he was a boy, Dick Macnamara had an unquenc!able thirst up 


ay  tehene 


| on him. 


Wasn’t the family as badly off when my grandfather—God | 


** Don’t ye | 


* Didn’t I,’ says my grandfather, ‘‘ manage the mattter well, my lord ?’ | 


‘Ye did in troth, Uiic—and ye made a grate hit of it, if ye’r amiable lady 
was only right upon the pins.’ ‘ Well, my lord,’ says he—‘ what the divil 
matter if she is a wee bitlame? Does your lordship suppose, that men 
marry wives to run races with them ?’”’ 

Well, there’s no use makin’ a long story about it. At Killcrogher 
things couldn’t be worse than they were; and, when we had finished a 
second bottle of poteene, we all agreed that the devil a chance, good, 
bad, or indifferent, was left, but for Dick Macnamara to marry a wife 
with a fortune—and with or without a spavin—just as the Lord would 
directit. 

This was all-mighty well, but where was the lady to be found? Of 
heiresses, there was no scarcity in Galway, if their own story was but 
true; but then their fortunes were so well secured, that nather principal 
nor interest could be got at. 

“ England’s the place,” 
ty thousand for the askin’.” 


says the ould master. “ Dick would get twen- | 


“‘ And how 1s he to go there?” says the priest. ‘‘ He must travel like 


a gentleman, or they wouldn’t touch him with a tent pole—and where’s 
the money for that 2” 

‘ Let Izzy drive the tenants.” 

“Arrah, Sir Thomas! it’s asy talkin’—the divil a pound I could 
drive out of them to save yer life. 
well expect blood from a turnip, er to borrow knee-buck!es off a Hielan- 
man.” 

Well, we were fairly nonplushed for a time, but we got matters right 
afterwards. The ould ladies, the master’s sisters, had a trifle by them, 
if any body could manage to get at it. Well, the priest put it to them, 
for the glory of God; and Sir Thomas, for the honor of the family. They 
came down at last, and. between them, for a hundred. 
us his own pistols, and Izzy Blake passed his word in Galway for the 
clothes. By St. Patrick! we werein such bad credit there, that over the 
whole town we wouldn’t have got as much as would have made a sur- 
tout for a Lochryman.t 
book-keeping to a tailor. His name, I mind, was Jerry Riley—and I 
fancy we’re in his ledger to this day. 


I'll never forget the mornin’ we started, We set out at six o'clock, as 
we had to ride to Moylough to catch the Tuam mail. Every soul in 
Killerogher was astir, and waitin’ at door or windy to see us off—some 
givin’ their blessin’, and others their good advice. 

“« Mind yer eye, Dick !”’ said the ould gentleman from the parlor. 

“Don’t take any thing but what’s ready,”’ cried the priest from the 
hall door. 

“Remember you're of the Coolavins by the mother’s side,” called 
my lady from her bed-room; “so look to blood as well as suet, Dick.” 

“ The money—the money,” cried the priest. 

“ Dick, dear, ye’re on the book oath to me!” whispered Mary Regan, 
as we passed her. 

“ Don’t be quarrelling about trifles,” said the priest. 

“Nor let any body tramp upon your corn, for all that,” cried Sir 
Thomas. 

“The money—the money Dick—and that’s the last words of yer 
clargy,”’ roared the priest. 

‘« Don’t miss mass, if you can,”’ screamed the ould ladies from the lobby. 

“ Ara-gud neeish !’’$ and father Butler signed his blessing after us as 
we rode away. 


* A dance peculiar to Connemara. 
1 A diminutive sprite who inhabits lakes, and seems a species of the Scotch 
Kelpie 
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We reached Athlone in the evening, and stopped at the Red Lion.— 
Dick handed out the lady with the yalla pelise; and ye would have 
thought they would have shaken each other’s arms off. Well, a maid- 
sarvant took her bandbox—Dick give her the arm—away they flourished 
togettier—and I stayed ai the inn door to see the luggage safe tf the coach 

Before long the young master returned. 

“‘Shemus,”’ says he, shuttin’ the door behind him, ‘ 
ghan a spanker ?” 

“’Pon my soul, she’s a cliver girl, with fine action,” says I. 


* Bad luck to ye!” said he, “ ye talk of her as ye would of a horse.— 
But, Shemus, I thought es we were all alone, I would try if I could put 
my comether over her by the way of practice. Och! if she was only an 
heiress! When | kissed her at partin’ in the hall, she tould me she 
could follow me over the world.” 


Well, after we had supped, Master Dick sends for me to come up 
stairs ; and as it was too soon to go to bed, down we sate over a hot 
tumbler to settle what was to be done when we got to London. Ye see, 
we knew that in England there were heiresses galore*—but the thing 
was, how the divil were we to find them? 

Well, after we had been talkin’ half an hour, in comes the waiter. 

“ Ts there one Mister Macnamara here ?”’ says he. 

“ That’s me,” Dick answers. 

“Mr. Callaghan’s after askin’ for ye,” says he. 

“ Parade him,” says Dick. 

So in steps an ould gentleman, clane shaved enough, but about the 
clothes, he had rather a shuck appearance. He bows, and Dick bows— 
and down sits the ould gentleman, an’ draws over a tumbler. 

“Ye bad a pleasant journey of it, Mister Macnamara,” 
mencin’ the conversation. ‘“ My daughter says that ye’re the best of 
company. In troth, she spakes large of ye.” 

With that they drinks one another’s health—an’ from one thing they 
comes on to another. I had pulled my chair away to the corner, ye 
see, but Dick winked to me as much as to say, “ Shemus, stay where you 
are.” 

‘An’ 80 ye’re goin’ to better yourself with a wife?’ snys the ould 
fellow. 

“« There’s no denyin’ it,” says Dick. 

«« Well, ’pon my conscience, it’s the best thing ivir a young man 
did, for it keeps him out of harm’s way. An’ are ye for soon changing 
ye’r state ?” 

Divil a use tellin’ lies among friends,” says Dick. 
better.” 

“ Feath—an’ it has come rather sudden upon Sophy,” says Mister 
Callaghan. “ But, God’s will be done! Her brother wi!l be home in 
an hour. I wish there was only time to send for her mother to Roscrea.”” 

« What’s wanted with her mother?” says Dick. 

“ Nothin’ partikler,” says Mr. Callaghan, “only the ould lady would 
like to see her little girl married.” 

«« An’ when is she to be married ?” inquired Dick. 

«« Why, as there seems to be a hurry,” replies the ould fellow, “ it may 
as well be done ‘out of the face.’ ” 

“« An’ if it wouldn't be an impertinent question,” says Dick, “‘arrah ! 
who’s to be the happy man?” 

“ An’ are you jokin’?” says ould Callaghan. 
be but yourself?’ 


“ Myself?’ says Dick. ‘Shemus,” says he—“ the divil an appearance 
of liker’s on the ould man, what does he mane at ali?” 

“ Of coorse,” says J, “that ye’r goin’ to marry his daughter.” 

“ Exactly,” cried ould Callaghan. 

«If she’s not married till she marries me, she'll be single for a month 
of Sundays,” says Dick. Tes 

Up jumps the ould fellow in @ rage—and up jumps Dick” Macnamaro 
—and then such a fendin’ and provin’, and such racketing through the 
room—till out rushed Mister Callaghan, swarin’ he would be revenged 
before he slept. 
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When ho slammed to the door, I turns round to Dick, to ask what it 
was all about. 

© Arrah, the divil have them that knows,” says he; “I just coorted 

a little bit with the girl as we were alone in the coach, by the way of 
bringin’ my han’ in before we got to England.” 
i» “Be me soul,” says I, “ye’ve made a nate kettle of fish of it!— 
Arrah, Dick, avourneeine—“ ar'n't ye in the centre of a hobble—coort- 
ing’s one thing and marrying’s another. Wouldn't the priest be proud 
of ye to go back with Miss Callaghan uader ye’r arm ?-~and with about 
as much money as would pay turnpike for a walking stick.” 

Feaks, things looked but quare the more we considered them; so we 
thought we would order a chaise, push on to Moate, and lave Sophy 
Callaghan to her own amiable family, as she was too valuable for us.— 
But, a5 matters turned up, we wer'n’t allowed to set off as asy as we in- 
tended, Before the chaise could come round, we heard feet upon the 
stairs, and the door opens, and in comes five as loose lookin’ lads as ye 
would meet in a day's walk. They were all fresh as if they had been 
hard at the drinkin’—and they were bent on mischief—for the second 
fellow had a twist in the eye, and a pistol-case under his arm. 

“ Mister Macnamara,” says the first, “my name’sCallaghan. There's 
no use for any rigmarole, as the light’s goin’ fast, so I just stepped in to 
ask you consarnin’ your intentions towards my sister Sophy.” 

“ The divil an intention have I, good or bad, about ye’r sister Sophy,” 
replied Dick, as stiff as a churchwarden. 

“ Then ye can be at no loss to guess the consequence ?”’ 

“Peaks, an’ [ am,” says Dick; “as I'm no conjuror.” 

“If ye don’t marry her within an hour,” says he, “ I'll be after saying 
something disagreeable.” 

“T'll not keep ye in suspense half the time,’’ replied Dick. 

“Then ye'll marry her!’’ says he. 

“Ye were niver more astray,” replied Dick, “since ye were born.”’ 

“ Then I'll trouble ye for satisfaction,” says he. 

“€ With all my heart,” says Dick. 

« What time in the mornin’,” said the other, “ would suit your conva- 
nience 17” 

“« Wer'e rather in a husry,”’ says Dick, pointin’ to the post-chay that 
had come round, and on which the hostler was tyin’ the traps, ‘to-night 
would be a great accommodation, if it was the same to you.” 

“Ye can't do better,” says one of the others, “than step up to the 
ball-room. There's good light still, and the room’s long enough.” 

Bo gogstay! Dick Macnamara closed with the offer like a man. 
sent for the pistols, and the gentlemen called for a bottle of sherry. You 
see, in case of accident, it would come well before a jury that they drank 
each other's healths, and fought in perfect friendship, for that would be- 
nefit the survivor. 

They slipped into the ball-reom, and every body thought the thing was 
settled, they were so quiet and civil with each other as they went u 
stairs. The pistols were charged—“ An’ now,’’ says Callaghan, “ for 
the last time, I ask ye, will ye have my sister Sophy 7” 

* Arrah, don’t lose the light in talkin’—ye have my answer already,”’ 
“2 Dick Macnamara. 

ell, they were placed in the corners of the room, and a man with a 
red nose asked “ if they were ready ?"’ both said, ‘‘ Yes!’ “ Fire!” says 
he. Slap off went both pistols like the clapping of a band, and down 
dropped Mr. Callaghan with a ball clane into his calf.—Well, every bo- 
dy ran to lift him up, when, suddenly the cry of murder was raised 
from the other end of the room, and out dashed a man ina shirt and 
scarlet nightcap, and a fat woman close at his heels, just as they had 
tumbled out of bed. 

“Oh, Holy Moses!’ says he, Murder! 
der!” 

“ What's wrong with ye, honest man?” says I. 

“Give us time for repentince!"’ says she, droppin’ on her knees.— 
“We're dealers in soft goods, and obliged to tell lies in the way of 
bisnis,”’ 

‘For shame,” says I, “for adacent young woman to come before 
company in that way!—Arrah, put the petticoat on ye at least.”” Troth, 
it was no wonder the cratures were scared.—Ye see, there was a closet 
off the ball-room, divided with a wooden partition; and as the house 
was full, and the travellers tired, they stuck them into it for the night. 
Divil a one of us, in the hurry, thought of lookin’ in; and when the 
man ‘woke with the noise, and sate up to listen what the matter was, 
the fellow with the red nose cried “Fire !’’ and Callaghan’s ball popped 
through the partition, and whips the tassel off the daler’s night-cap. 


Well, for fear of any fresh shindy, I got the luggage tied upon the 
shay, Dick shook hands with Callaghan, and sent his compliments to 
his sister Sophy,—and away we drove to Moate; and the next evening 
got safe to Dublin. 


Of all the jobs ever a man undertook, the sorest was to lock after 
Dick Macnamara. Ye might as well herd a basketful of black-beetles, 
as keep him in sight; and the two days we stopped in Dublin, though 
I watched him like a bailiff, he got into two fights—rid of thirty 
Sa snug into the watch-house afterward. ‘Pon my soul, my 

art was fairly broke with him. When we landed at Holyhead, and 
were fairly out of [relan’, says I to myself, “ Maybe we may come 
some speed now ;”” but Mona-sin-dhiaoul!—our troubles were only be- 
ginnin’. 

Troth, at one time, I thought we would never have reached London 
atall: and as it was, we were three weeks upon the road. We never 
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stopped fur the night, but Dick discovered some divil to detain us. One 
while he would be in love with the mistress, and at another dyin’ abut 
the maid—and all of them he swore upon the bovk to marry on his re- 
turn. We came to England to look for one woman—an’ if he had but 
kept his word, we would have gone back with one and twenty; but as 
matters turned out, the divil a wife we brought home at all at ail. 

While he would be philandrin’ at the inns, [ was makin’ inquiries for 
a lady that would fit us; and though I heard tell of three as we came 
along, the divil an eye, let alone a finger, Dick Macnamara iver could 
get on ather of them—for we had always the worst of luck. The first 
we tried was the daughter of © squire, and as we were crossin’ the fence 
to get into the pleasure-ground, that 1 heard she generally waiked in, 
we were spied by a keeper on the watch, and taken for poachers he had 
chased before, and, only that his gun missed fire, we would have been 
murdered on the spot. We made an offer ata widdo’, but Dick managed 
to slip into a steel trap, and nearly lost his leg. Another trial was at a 
ward of Chancery, and we were hardly in the domain, till we were hand- 
ed over by her guardian to ber beadles. They swore we were rogues 
and vagabonds, and clapt us into the stocks for the evening, and give us 
a free lodgin’ the same night in a — they called the cage. At last 
we managed to get up to London, Dick with one skirt only to his coat, 
as he bad lost the other in a skrimmage with a constable; and a rap 
more than three guineas and a half we hadn't between us to bless our- 
selves on! Nobody could tell how the rest of the ould ladies’ hundred 
went, but Dick Macnamara and the divil. 


Well, the first thing we did was to look after our luggage, which we 
found; and the next to inquire ff there was a letter from Connemara 
at the post-office, and sure enough there was, and every soul in Killcro- 
gher seemed to have had a hand init. Sir Thomas said that he was as 
well pleased that Callaghan wasn’t kilt; but the shot grieved him, it 
was so low; and he begged Dick in future to take his man as near about 
the waistband of the breeches as he could. He said that the attorneys, 
bad luck to them! were tormentin’ him as usual; and as he never open- 
eda letter now, except he knew what it was about, he tould Dick when 
he wrote home, to put a cross upon the corner. Lady Mac, as we used 
to call her for shortness, wished to know when she was to expect her 
daughter-in-law. Mary Regan was afeard she couldn't stay much 
longer in her place—and the priest stuck to the ould tune of the Ara- 
gud-neeish. He tould Dick to be as quick as he could; and if there 
was like to be any delay, to send over a part of the fortune, as they 
were greatly shuck for money. Wer’n’t we in a nate pickle—not worth 
five pound in the world, and the people at home expecting thousands by 
return of post! 


Well, we had takin a lodgin’ near the Seven Dials; it was chape, that 
was one reason; and one likes to get as near Christians as they can, 
and that was another. I walked out, not well knowin’ what to do; and 
before I crossed the second street, who should I drop upon, promiscu- 
ously, but Biddy Hagan, with a basket on her arm. She had bin dairy- 
maid at Killcrogher, and ran off with a corplir that was recruitin’ there 
ten years ago. 

“ Arrah, Biddy,” says I, “is this you?” 

“ And who else should it be?” says she; ‘‘ maybe ye would oblige us 
with your own name, young man?” 

“Di ye remember Shemus McGreal?”’ says I. 

«Ts it Shemus, the whipper, at Killcrogher?”’ says she. 

‘The very same; and here he is.” 

With that she blessed herself —‘‘ Holy Moses !’’ says she, ‘“ but 
ye’re grown! Arrah, step in, an’ for ould times we’ll have a flash of 
lightnin’.”’ 

In we turns into the sign of St. Patrick, and calls for half-a-pint. I 
tould her all the news, and all aboat what had brought us from the ould 
country over here. 

“ Ah, Shemus,” says Biddy, ‘‘ myself would travel ten miles to sarva 
a dog that was iver at Killcrogher—and have made no speed? Och, 
hone, an’ more’s the pity!” 

So I ups and tells her the rason we were fairly batin’—all because we 
couldn’t find outan heiress, good nor bad. 

“Oh, saver of the bog!” says she, “if ye’es only had the luck to have 
fallen into company with Miss Figging!”’ 

“ And who’s Miss Figgins?” says I. 

“‘She’s the only child of ould Figgins of Puddin Lane, the richest 
grocer in the city, an’ that’s a big word.” 

“ Arrah, Brideeine, avourneeine!—is there any way we could come 
across her ?”’ 

“ Arrah, the divil a one of me cantell,” says she. ‘It’s me that car- 
ties home the markittin’, andthe kitchen maid’s a Cork woman, born in 
Cloonakitty—and we're as thick as mustard. Be the Lord'’’ says she, 
“but I'll bring ye together in the twinklin’ of a bed-post, if ye’ll just sit 
where you are. riave an eye tothe basket, for the house isn’t ovir 
onist, if there ar’n’t liars in the world;’’ an’ away cut Biddy Hagan. 

She wa.s’nt more than ten minutes, till back she comes with Oney Do- 
novan. We called another half-pint, and drank to better acquaintance. 
“Oney,”’ says ahe, ‘‘astore! tell us about ould Figgins’s daughter, if 
you please, for this gentleman’s master has come ovir for a wife. The 
Lord speed him to get the same.” 

“Och, then I’m sorry to say,”’ says Oney, “they'll be no dalin’ in our 
house, fur Miss Sophiar’s to be married a Friday mornin’.” 

“Ob, murder!”’ says I. 

“A murder it is,’ says she; ‘thirty thousan’ goin’ to a divil ye 
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woulda’t kick out of a petatay garden, because he’s 1ich as a Jew, and 
rides in a sheriff's carriage.” 

Wasn’tthis too bad? The very woman that would have fitted us toa 

' 

: Well, we were all sorely cast down at it; so we called awother pint— 
and we couldn’t do less, as we were in trouble. 

“ Be gogstay!”’ says I, ‘‘could’nt we run away with her? This 
is but Monday; and if the time’s short, we must only be the han- 
dier.” 

Well, blood’s thicker than water! and Brideeine, Oney, and myself 
settled all before we parted. Ach of them was to be settled at Kill- 
crogher for life—and, after a throw at the counter, we parted till next 
mornin’. 

1 lost half the evenin’ in makin’ out Dick Macnamara. He was the 
unluckiest member iver any body was consarned with. The time was 
short—every moment worth goold—and when he should have been in 
the way (1’il not bid bad luck to him, as he’s dead,) where the divil 
should [' hoak him out, after tatterin’ over half the town, but in a 
back attic in a blind alley, where he was drinking taa wid a stay- 
maker ? 

Well, short as the time was, we got all ready for the marriage ; and 
the devil a one of the Miss Figgins’s dramed the trouble we were takin’ 
to get her settled. She was what they call a Methodist, and went 
regularly to chapel, and she thought she was to receive the blessin’ of 
the clergy on Friday morning at some church—and we thought it 
better to marry her on the Wednesday night before it, and save both 
ceremony and expense; and, only for himself, the stupid fool! Miss 
Figgins would have been Dick Macnamara’s wife as sure as the hearth 
money. 

We had no trouble in life to get plenty of help in St. Giles’—and 
Oney Donovan hid Dick Macnamara in a loft that looked into the gro- 
cer’s breakast parlor, from which he could see Miss Figgins, and make 
himself acquaint with her features and her clothes. All was fixed for 
wathin’ her from the chapei—and at the corner of a quiet street through 
which she had to go to her own house, a chay, with a trusty driver, was 
to be ready to whip her off. Dick Macnamara was to be quietly sittin’ 
inside. When she was passin’, the boys were to lift her in, and away 
we were to drive like lightnin’ to a lonely house five miles out of town, 
where a couple-beggar was ready to tie the knot. Sorra nater planned 
thing could be—but the divil a plan was iver formed in this world, that 
Dick Macnamara wouldn’t make ducks and drakes of. 

Well, now that every thing was fixed, we thought it would be better 
to write home, to keep all quiet in Killerogher; and Dick took up the 
pen, though he would as soon have swallowed poison. In the letter, 
we tould Sir Thomas how we were gettin’ on since we came to London, 
and showed him that we were ina fair way, ather ‘to make a spoon or 
spoil a horn,”’ as they say in Connaught ; and we begged him to keep his 
heart up, and the gates closed, till he heard from us again. We request- 
ed Father Pat to stick to the ould gentleman, and not let him think upon 
the law butas little as he could. Dick sent bis love to Mary Regan, and 
I my humble duty to the ladies. Sorry word we mentioned, good or bad, 
of our puttin’ in an evenin’ in the stocks. Wealeotould them a big lie, 
the Lord pardon us! and that was, that we heard mass reglar, although 
the devil ather of us had listened to a single Ave, since we blessed our- 
selves the Sunday before we left home, in the chapel of Killerogher. No 
wonder, in troth, that such a pair of hathens should have the worst of 
luck, for sure we deserved it. 

Wednesday came, and all was ready for the venture. The women 
stuck to us like bricks ; and Oney brought the news, that for sartin Miss 
Figgins would attend the chapel that evening, for there was a grate 
pracher to hould forth. At proper time, the postchay was in the street, 
and Dick skralged up in the corner of it. Three fine strappin’ boys from 
St. Giles’s (all first-cousins of Biddy Donovan’s) and myself took our 
sate in the front windy of a porter-house, and Quey kept watch at the 
corner, togive us the word when her mistress would appear. Be gog- 
stay! we had only called the second pint before Oney cuts by the windy, 
with the news that the flock were comin’ out, andthe woman we wanted 
would be with us in less than a pig’s whisper; an’ away she pelted home, 
to be safe in the house,—an’ then ye know, of coorse, she would never 
be suspected. 

Up jumps the boys: “ Here’s luck!” says I, turning down a cropper, 
in which they joined me. We then claps on our caubeens, and slips out 
of the door,—an’ sure enough, at the bottom of the street we sees two 
ladies comin’ forid. ‘‘ Which is the woman?” says I to Dick, who was 
peepin’ fromthe wee windy in the back of the shay. “ Her in the blue 
bonnet,”’ says he. 


Egad, I was rather surprised at the appearance of the woman that 
Dick Macnamara pointed out to us. To do her justice, she was good- 
lookin’ enough—but, faith, she was no chicken—and nather in dress 
nor action what ye would expect from a reglar heiress, and, as Oney 
said, the biggest grocer in the city. I remembered that they said she 
was a- Methodist—and, thinks I, maybe that’s the rason she goes so 
plain. 

Well, I gives the word to Biddy Donovan's consins, in a whisper, and 
in Irish. Divil a handier boys iver assisted in a job of the kind,—they 
lifts her off the pavement in a twinkling ; and, before ye could say Jack 
Robinson, she was fairly sated beside Dick Macnamara, with a handker- 
chief stuck into her mouth, to keep down the squallin’ ! 

Hoogh! off we starte—and I threw my eye over my shoulder as I was 





sittin’ by the driver—Miss Figgins was kickin’ like the divil—but as Dick 
had a fast hould of her, we didn’t mind that. 

“Whoop!” says Tony Braddigin—that was the postboy’s name— 
“Tsn’t it eligint, Shemus, jewel?” says be. In troth, there never was 
anything better managed ; for we heard afterwards that not a mortal saw 
anything that passed, but an ould Charley—an’ as the Carneys ran past 
him—they were, ye know, Biddy Donovan’s cousins, by the mother’s side 
—one of them gave him the fist; an’, for a fortnight afterwards, he 
couldn’t tell light from darkness. 

“Weil, by this time we were clear of the town, and it was nealy 
twilight. I turned round now that we were safe, to see how matters 
were gettin’ on within, and if Dick was makin’ love to her. Well, I put 
the question to him in Irish and he answered in the same :—“ De ye 
think,” says he, ‘‘ 1 am not workin’ for the best—but wheniver, to sale 
her asy, I tell her we'll marry out of the face, by Jakers! she kicks the 
harder.” 

“* Sorra soul’s within hearin’,”’ says I—*‘ so take the handkerchief out 
of her mouth and give her air—for maybe she’s chokin’—and that’s 
what makes her kick.’ 

He did what I bid him—and, Lord ! what a tongue she had when she 
got the use of it !—and nota word for ather of us but thief and villain. 
I disremember how she swore ; but if she had been born in Connaught, 
the oaths couldn’t have come asier. 

“Ye eternal robbers !” says she, ‘ what do you want ? 
-— about me, and I suppose I’m to be murdered !”’ 

“We want nothing in the world,” says Dick, “ but to make ye an 
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honest woman ;”’ manin’, of course, to marry her lawfully. 

— me an honest woman !—why, ye common thieves, what do ye 
mane 7” 

Dick made a kind of confused story of it, but she didn’t wait to the 
end. 

*Oh, murder ! murder!” she called out—'‘ Marry me! and get me 
transported. 

“‘ Tranaported ?” says Diek 

“ To be sure [ would,” says she; ‘ marrying you, and my own law- 
ful husband alive! Arrah, Sam Singlestich, dear, dear !—little did 
I think when I made taa for ye this evenin’, that I would be bundled off 
by these villains !’’ 

“* And who’s Mr. Singlestich ?’’ says I. 

“ Who? ye thief of the world! but my lawful husband! Oh, bad 
luck attend ye night and day !—ye have the gallows in ye’re face,” says 
she, lookin’ full at me, “ and it’s comfort if I tive to escape, I’ll hear 
the judge tellin your fortune at the Ould Baily, Troth, and I'll go to 
see ye hanged, too, even if it cost me five shillins for an opposite 
windy.” 

. Arrab,” says the postillion, turnin’ sharp round at the word ‘ Ould 
Baily,’ and ‘ being hanged’—* what’s all this about ?” 

“ Honest woman,” says I (for Dick seemed stupified)—“‘ who the 
divil are ye 1—Arn’t ye Miss Figgins 1” 

“ Miss ’—yer mother !"’—says she; ‘ I’m the wife of a dacent trades- 
man, and the lawful mother of five children :—an’ 1’ll show them again. 
any within a mile of Huggin Lane.” 

“‘ Oh,” says the postboy, jumpin out of the saddle—“ by the powers 
of pewter! we’re all dead men !"’ and at one spring he clears the fence,, 
and cuts over hedgeand ditch like a madman. 

“And,” says ] to myself “ maybe I'm goin’ to sit here and be hang- 
ed ?”’—and down I hops too. Dick Macnamara seemed to be of the 
same opinion, for he was on the road already. We takes the country 
out of the face, as if we were matched for a hundred—lavin’ the tailor’s 
wife and the two post- horses—the one tolook after the other. 


Every body that iver rode to a fox-hound, knows that it’s the pace that 
kills; and, for two miles, Dick and I crossed the country neck and neck, 
takin’ everything in stroke as the Lord sent it. No wonder, when we 
came to a cross-road, that both were dead baten, and that Dick called 
out, for the love of God, to stop for a minute or two that we might get 
second wind for a fresh start. Down we sate upon the ditch; and when 
I got breath enough, I began to abuse Dick Macnamara like a pick- 
pocket. 

“ Arrah,” says I, “ what sins have J committed, that I’m to be ruin- 
ated through you? If iver the divil had a fast hould of a sinner, it’s 
yourself, Dick! Was there iver a man so asily put in the ready way to 
make a fortune? Wasn’t the lady med out—the rough work done—and 
sorra thing for you to do, but sit like a gintleman quietly in the chaise, 
pay yer lady some tender attention, and keep her mouth stuffed with a 
pocket-handkerchif. And how beautiful ye put your fut in it! Ob, 
Holy Joseph !—to run away with a tradesman’s wife, and the mother of, 
five childer into the bargain !” 

He began mutterin’ something about a mistake, and talked about blue 
bonnets and yalla ones. 


“« What are we to do?” saysI, interruptin’ him. “ Arrah, have done 


wid yer balderdash an’ yer bonnets ;—havn’t ye made a pretty gom- 
m gue” of your a lf? Where are we to head to? and how are we to 
chate the gallows? Blessed Bridget !—to be hanged in the flower of 
my youth, for runnin’ away with the mother of a family !” “8 

"Before I had done spakin’, we hears a carriage comin’ up at Splitvin’ 


speed. We ducked intothe ditch to let it pass—andat one look | knew 


itto be the very chay we had brought with us on our unfortunit expedi- 
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tion. The horses had run off; and as they passe d us at a gallop, we | For all the tidings I could get of him.was, that a roffian, called Shemus 


heard the tailor’s wife shoutin’ a thousand murders. 

“ Arrah! what's to be done at all ut all,”’ says 1, as the carriage can- 
tered on. “ I haven’t the ghost of a rap about me. What money have 
you Dick 1” 

“ Five or six shillins,” says 
nea for the marriage money ”’ 

“Ah, then, ye won't require it, Dick, avournecine,”’ say: {. “Any 
little job in future ye want from the clargy, they'll trate ye to it for no- 


to pay the turny ikes, and a light gui- 


thin’. It's a comfort when a man comes to the gall ws, Liat he’s provi- 
ded with a priest. ‘ 

But what need I bother ve with all the misfortune that kem over us? 
Half the time we lay out in barns, or under hay-stacks; for if we ven- 
tured into the parlor of a public house, the divil a thing ye would 
hear talked of but the attempt upon the tailor’s wife—with a reward 
of fifty pound for the intended murderers, and a description of their 
persons, 

At last, we were fairly worn out with bunger and fatigue, without a 
shoe to our feet, or 2 scurrick in our pockets, and nothiog was left for 
us but to list. Accordingly, we joined the first party that we met, 
and the sergeant gave us plinty of entertainment, and two pound a 
man; We were to be attested the next mornin’; but as he didn’t like 
our looks, he put us in the room where the corplar slept and took care to 
lock the door carefully behind him. I guessed as much, and, feaks, I 


determined the divil anuther yard we would keep company, if I could ° 


help it; and maybe I didn’t succeed? When we were locked in, | pro- 
duces a bottle of rum, and the corplar—who was a drunken divil—and I 
finished it by moonlight, band to fist. I lifts him into bed blind drunk ; 
and when the house was quiet, 1 wakens Dick Macnamara, and we 
opened the windy fair and asy, and lowered ourselves by the blankets to 
the ground. We travelled night an’ day—exchanged our clothes for 
stable-jackets—and at last, we had the luck to be taken into the yard of 
an inn, and there get employment as helpers—and when at Killcrogher 
they thought we were travellin’ homeward in our own coach, it’s most 
likely we were grazing the wheels of his chay for some trave llin’ bag- 
man. 

Well, Dick was wispin’ a horse—and the only two things in this world 
he could do dacently was to warm one after a fox, and wisp him dry af- 
terwards—when in comes one of a recruitin’ party to ask some question 
about his officer. When he went away, l [ays to Dick, in Lrish— 

“ Tho divil welcome the last visiter. Wheniver | see a bunch of rib- 
bons in a sodger’s cap, I always get a start, and think that it’s one of the 
lads we listed with, that’s comin’ to look after his own.”’ 

“ Feaks! an’ I’m not overly asy in their company ather,’’ saya Dick 
back to me—and him an’ | continues talkin’ and laughin’ at how stupid 
the corplar looked in the mornin,’ when he found an open windy and an 
empty bed. 

“ And so,’ says a voice at our elbow, “ye gave his majesty leg-bail, 
boys!” 

We gave a start, and looked round, and who was standin’ close to us 
but a little dark visaged gentleman, with a twist in the eyes that dido’t 
improve him much—and by the whole look of him, the very last man you 
would meet in a day’s walk, that ye would borrow money to spend in 
company with, 

You may be sure that Dick and I were scared enough. ‘“ Kgad,” 
thought I, “we are ketched at last, and this dark divil will split upon us 
—avod then the first march will be to the black-hole for desarchin’: and 
the second to the gallows, for the murder of a tailor’s wife, only that we 
didn't kill her.’ Well, L stwuv to put it off as a joke, but the wee black 
fellow was too deep for it; and be spoke the best of Irish too.” 

“ Radershin!” says he, with a wink of one of his square eyes, “ Tiz- 
gum tipue Tiggecine!* It won't do, boys, I’m not in the rr cruitin’ 
line, so ye needn't be afeered of me. But, as ye have been on the tramp, 
in the coors of yer rambles did ye happen to hear anything about Sir 
Richard Maenamara?” 

Ise the powers of pewter! the question made us start. 

“No, sir,” says 1; “but if you bad inquired after ould Sir Thomas, I 
could bave given ye a better answer.” 

“ What Sir Thomas?” says he. 

“Why, what other, but Sir Thomas of Killer gher?”’ 

“ Divil a such a man lives there,’’ says he. 

“ Nabothish!" says 1; “ maybe I wasn’t bred and born under him?” 

“ That may be true,” says he; “its Sir Richard I want to see. I 
woulda’t give a tranecine to be in company with Sir Thomas.” 

‘Ah! then,” says I, “ what wouldn't I give to be cheek-be-jowl with 
the ould gentleman.” 

‘ Divil have the liars!” says the wee fellow in return; “for if ye 
had y'er wish, ye would have a ton weight of lime and mortar on the 
top of ye.” 

‘Christ stan’ between us and evil!’’ sas I, crossin’ myself. ‘“ You 
don't mane that he’s dead?” ‘ 

“Faith, an if he’s not,” says the wee black fellow, “ they have takin’ 
a great liberty with him, for they buried him in Killerogher on Tuesday 
week—and | have been tatterin’ over half England in search of his son. 


Be the Lord!” says he, ‘ye might as well grip hould of a Banshee.t— 


* Those terms being readered into common English, mean, “ Be quiet, you 
can't humbug be.” 
{ Tho Banshee is a spirit attiched to old Irish families, who foretels deaths 


and othor calamities by melaucholy wailings before they occur. He is never 
secon 


Rhua, ran off with a tailor’s wife; and he, the villin, persuaded the 
good-natured young gentleman to follow him.” 

“ Well, who euould the litue man be but a lawyer sent in pursuit of 
Dick; and, without delay, we set off for home; and, when we got there, 
said as little about England as we could. It was su;posed that Sir 
Richard might have clared Killerogher if he had taken the right way; 
but he set up a pack of fox-hounds, and married a dashin’ Indy because 


that she could rise to them to fortune. <A few years settled the busnis— 

and what Sir Themas had begun, Sir Ricaard cliverly complated. The 

dogs were sent adrift, the horses canted by the sheriff, my lady boulted 

with a light dragoon, and, to finish all, one wet mornin’ poor Dick was 
i 


brought home upon a door, dead as a herrin’. There’s not one stone 
standin’ on the other at Killerogher; and of one of the ouldest and the 
best estates within the prevince, there’s not a sod of it now in possession 
of a man of the name of Macnuamara. 
(T'c be continued. ) 
Se 
THE COMMISSIONER; 
OR, DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 





[Continued from page 131. ] 
CHAPTER XLVIIL. 


The Chevalier turns Missionary—His Principles of Action towards 
a Horse—He holds a Conversation with Mr. Longshanks upon a 
Grave Subject—A Medico-Physivlogical Discussion—A Hint upon 
T'ripe. 

‘+ Let us request the Chevalier de Lunatico to go,” said Mr. Al- 
derman Rotundity, addressing a party of six other gentlemen as- 
sembled at the Half Moon, at Outrun, a litt.e after nine o’clock on 
the morning of the following day. ‘He is perfectly unprejudiced 
and disinterested ; no one is so well fitted as himself to bear our ul- 
timatum. If we go as magistrates we must act as magistrates, and 
deal with the matter, not according to feeling but according to !aw. 
Mr. Longmore aud Harry Worrel are, as they well may be, too much 
excited and indignant. No one but the chevalier, in short, is, by 
coolness, calmness, deliberate wisdom, and freedom from all preju- 
dice, calculated to bear our flzg of truce.” 

* Fear, hear, hear !” cried everybody present. 

The chevalicr thrust his hand into the bosom of his waistcoat, 
thought for a moment, and then replied— 

‘Cool I certainly am, deliberate | undoubtedly will be, unpreju- 
diced I am officially, but I cannot say I am disinterested where my 
fair friend, Laura, is concerned. However, gentlemen, I will under. 
take the task, and execute it to the best of my abilities, if you think 
fit. But let me know precisely the terms of my mission,” 

‘It is simply this,” replied Mr. Rotundity—“I speak under the 
correction of these gentlemen, to demand, in our united names, that 
Miss Laura Longmore be immediately restored to her father.” 

“Or rather to the whole body of magistrates here sitting, that 
they may deliver her to her father,” said Mr, Puddenstream. 

‘“‘ Nay, nay, nay,” said Mr. Rotundity, ‘it comes to the same 
thing. ‘* Alter rizatur de lana sepe capriana et propugnat nugis ar- 
matus.’ Say her father, chevalier; but at the same time give no- 
tice, that if before the hour of noun, the young lady is not in this 
parlor, a search warrant will be immediately issued, as well as war- 
rants fer the apprehension of all persons who, we have reason to be- 
lieve, were concerned in this gross act of abduction.” 

“* Well, gentlemen,” replied the chevalier, with a low bow, and a 
look which, if it had been exhibited by one of the ordinary beings of 
our terrestrial sphere, we should have called conceited, but which, 
considering his high station, his qualities, and his mission, could only 
be looked upon as an expression of well justified self-confidence 
and trust in his own powers—* well, gentlemen, I will undertake the 
charge you give me; but excuse me for reiterating my opinion, that 
you will be disappointed.” 

Thus saying, he quitted the room, mounted a horse which had been 
lent him by the worthy alderman,and once more took his way along 
that memorable road by which he had proceeded once before upon a 
mission of a belligerent character. ‘The horse, as tne reader knows, 
had come some miles that morning, and the chevalier was a man 
tender to the brute creation. God gave us power over them, he al- 
ways thought, to use them, but not to ill usethem. There is a sort 
of compact he would say, between man and his beast: the beast pro- 
mises his services, and the man his protection ; and whoever breaks 
the engagement is a swindler. If reason gives me power Over a 
beast, the chevalier would go on, it ought to give me power over my- 
self, otherwise I am the greater beast of the two. In censequenee 
of euch reasoning, the chevalier went slow; and before he had gone 
a hundred yards along the lane, he heard the trotting of another 
horse behind him. The chevalier was a wise man; and though he 
looked about him in the world, he never looked behind him, but calm. 
ly and imperturbably went upon his way, leaving everything that was 
past to take care of itself, and anything that was following to come 
up if it could. 

In the space of one minute and six-and-forty seconds, hewever, 
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there rede up te the chevalier, upon a stout, brown horse, a tall, thin, 
bony man, dressed in a long cut coat of black, a waistcoat with large 
flaps, and black silk stockings. On the top of his head wasa small 
three.cornered cocked hat, and over his stockings were drawn, very 
neatly till they met the breeches, a pair of boots which mght well 
have formed pa:t of Miss R>tundity’s museum, being portions of an 
extmet animal, namely, the beau of the eighteenth century. They 
were of the kind called pendragons, which was, indeed, a near ap- 
proach to the bessian, and on the front of each hung down a large 
tassel of black silk, which gave to both legs a finish very similar to 
thac which the person of the rider altogether received frum a thick 
ueve which dangled down the collar of his coat. 

. “Ha, chevalier!” cried Mr. Longshanks, for Mr. Longshanks it 
was—* ha, chevalier! is that you? Why, where are you riding to? 
Some fool’s errand, I dare say.” 

“‘ Something like it, 1 am afrai’,” replied the chevalier, and he 
explained to the worthy surgeon the object of his journey ; on 
which the latter immediately burst forth mto one of his vehement 
tirades. 

‘I thought so—I thought so,” he cried. “ It is the most extraor- 
dinary thing in the world, that if you see a man riding along the road 
between nine o’clock in the morning and eight o’clock at night, you 
may safely venture to swear that he is a fool, going upon some fool’s 
errand. Not once ina thousand times will yon be wrong.” 

“ And if you find a man going after eight,” said the chevalier, 
“ what may your deductions be then, my good friend ?” 

“« That he’s a rascal,” replied Mr. Longshanks; “the one is very 
nearly as sure as the other. Did you look into the churchyard, che- 
valier, as you came along ?” 

“ No,” replied the chevalier; ‘* I did not.” 

‘*] did,” replied Mr. Longshanks; “I always do. I like to look 
into a churchyard.” 

‘* I should suppose,” said the chevalier, slyly, “ that it was not al. 
together an object of agrecable contemplation to gentlemen of your 

fession.” 

“ Ha, ha!” cried Mr. Longshanks, “‘ you have us there, my friend. 
But if a'l men were to see the churchyard with the same feelings 
that I do, most of our great surgeons might glory in their deeds. One 
never can convince men not to be idiots on such subjects, however ; 
and instead of looking upon the cemetery as the place of calm repose 
after this world’s toil—the field in which the mortal body is sown in 
corruption to rise incorruptible—they regard it with horror, and fill 
it with the phantoms of fancy. The peaceful waving of the church. 
yard trees above my head wakens in me no dark and gloomy images, 
but, on the contrary, calls up faiih and hope, with the blessed fore. 
taste of that sort of reposeful feeling which we may anticipate in an. 
other state.” 

“ But I thought you surgeons,” said the chevalier, “ set your faces 
strongly against the idea of a resurrection of the body.” 

“ Fools, fools, fouls! my dexr sir,” said Mr. Longshanks—“ I did 
not say surgeons were any thing but fools either. The only difference 
is, that they are fools with a knowledge of cutting, and sometimes a 
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“I have always heard,” replied the chevalier,” “ that in logic it 
required a great number of negatives to dispose of one affirmative ; 
but probably, in such matters as you speak of, the affirmative cannot 
be distinctly proved,” 

“* Just as distinctly, I say,” cried the surgeon, *‘as any other pro 
position. When a man jifts up his hand and makes a straightfor- 
ward blow, and his fist touches another man’s head, and that other 
man tumbles down, you may say that there 1s no proof that the one 
was knocked by the other; for he may have fallen down on purpose, 
as men do upon the stage, just at the moment the other’s fist touch- 
ed his head; but if you sec a great many people very unwilling te 
tumble down, who all fall the moment that the wan strikes at them 
in the same way, there is sufficient proof for any reasonable man, 
that he is the knocker down and the others are the knockees. Thus, 
if one man catches a particular disease, when he visits another who 
has got it, that is no absolute proof that the disease is contagious or 
infec! ious either ; but if everybody but one or two catch it, who do 
visit the sick person, you may naturally conclude that it is infectious 
orcontagious. 1’i] tell you, chevalier, how these people contrive to 
befool themselves and the world: they don’t lay down their premises 
properly, and consequently argue from a false foundation. ‘Their 
first mistake is, thinking that you could hold water in a sieve. Before 
a man can take or receive a disease, his constitution must be suscep- 
tible of it—no man can have the gout in his toe, who has two wood. 
en legs. Many men who have had the emall.pox are ineweceptible of 
receiving it again, and nothing you will do will give itthem. The 
same is the case with all other diseases. The first condition is, that 
a man’s body should be in such a condition that the disease can take 
hold upon him. There are three grand species of disease, sir, in 
this world: diseases that are neither infectieus nor contagwus; dis- 
eases that are contagious but not infectious ; and diseases which are 
infectious—which last | believe to be universally contagious also.— 


| The first class proceeds from some disorganization of the man’s own 


little anatomy. Notoften that, however. But why do they say there | 


is no resurrection? Because the parts of the frame corrupt? Be- 
cause its particles separate? Because they are dispersed here and 
there? And is this the reason why the God who united them all at 
first, should not at his will recall into one frame ail such atoms as 
may be fitted to form that incorruptible body with which we are to 


rise again? Let no one tell me either that the vivifying principle | you had lately a severe epidemic in the country, both physicians and 


may not remain full, perfect, ready for re-developément in each or 
any of those atoms for thousands, ay, and for millions of years. Do 
We not see the animalcules which have lain dead in the very heart of 
the rock, burst furth into life again after unknown ages of apparent 
extinction? Do we not see the grain of wheat which has been bu. 


ried for thousands of years with the mummy in the catacomb, still | ry liar is a fool in the very first instance. Truth, my dear sir, truh, 


retain within itself the principle of life, and grow green and flourish 
when taken from the tomb? Where shall this stop? Why should 
it ever stop? and still more, why should we doubt it when the lips of 
embodied truth have told us that it shall be so?” 

“Upon my word, I don’t know,” replied the chevalier; ‘ but I 
have got a great number of little tickets in my pocket, much at the 


body, or from some poison imbibed, which has its specific effeet, but 
is not reproduced by the body on which it acts. The, second pro- 
ceeds from some poison imbibed, which reproduces itself, but which 
is not diffusable in the fluid which we call air. It ean be communi- 
cated to another person alone by the touch; is taken in. by one or 
other of those little mouths that are open all over the human body ; 
and is just as much a poison as if it acted through the stomach.— 
The third is a similar poison, but is diffusible or soluble in the air. It 
may be through the lungs it acts, it may be through the stomach, it 
may be through the skin ; but the only difference between it and the 
other poison I have mentioned, is the d ifusibility of the one and not 
of the other; and this makes the difference between contagion and 
infection. Both of these latter diseases require, as I have before 
said, a certain condition in the body of man for their reception; but 
the latter from the very quality of d.flusibility which it possesses, re- 
quires another condition, that is—a certain state of the air in which 
it is dissolved. ‘This air is a fluid, like water, or anything elee; but 
some things won't dissolve in cold water at all, but willin hot. If! 
dissolve oxalic acid in pure water, it is rank poison ; but if that wa- 
ter contains a portion of alkali, the acid is neutralized, and the drink 
becomes harmless. This theory is enough to explain sll the pheno- 
mena of disease, and there is no other theory that can; so that thore 


| who pretend there is no such thing as contagion and infection, are 
| no better than fools.” 


‘*} heard it asserted the other day,” said the chevalier, “ that when 


| politicians endeavored to cry down the idea of infection, in order to 


service of those good people who do doubt it, Scepticiem seems to | 
be one of the great lunacies of the age: people doubt every thing, | 
even after it has been proved a thousand times, and go back to the 


same arguments that have been refuted over and over again, as if 
they were quite new and unanswerable ” 

“ Very true, cheavalier, very true,” replied Mr. Longshanks. * Look 
at the question of infection and non-infection—you hear the drivi'lers 
arguing upon it from morning till night; and, not contented with 
impugning the character of the spasmodic cholera, they would take 
away the very reputation of the plague. ‘There is no proposition in 
Euclid more elearly demonstrable and demonstrated, than that the 
plague is infectious. Russel proved it beyond all possibility of doubt, 
halla century ago,and yet there are dolts found to deny the fact 
even now; stupidly arguing, because one man, subjvcted to the ir 


diminish the alarm.” 


‘** 1 do not know whether they did or not,” replied his companion ; 
“but if they did, the only difference that makes, chevalier, is to show 
them liars as well as fools, but not a bit the less fools for that, for eve- 


is to morals what gold is to metals—the only thing perfeetly pure, 
and therefore @ species of riches which every one should covet, as 
possessing intrinsic value that never can be lest. No chemistry can 
decompose it; the worst air cannot tarnish it; its value is recognized 
by all nations; and the mora! gold has this advantage over the mine- 
ral, that no one can rob usof it, and if we lose it, it is by our own 
fault.” 

**] agree with you entirely,” replied the chevalier, * but I wish we 
could get a little more of it, both in this world, and the world from 


| which I come. My belief is that every body lies more or lees, from 


the clergyman in the pulpit, to the politician in parliament; frem the 
glover who sells sheepskin for kid, to the orator who puts off his pri- 
vate interest for patriutism. A)l the world’s a rascal, sir, and a very 


great rascal, tco; but I do particularly wich, at the present moment, 

that I could get at the truth of a story concerning a mutual friend of 
” 

ov re. 


“ Ah!” cried the surgeon, “‘ who do you mean, who do you mean 
—Harry Worrel?” 


“ No,” replied the chevalier,‘ I mean Joc y P ke; and thereupon he 


i- | set to work, and related to Mr. Longshanks the whole of the state. 


fluenes of the p ison, does not take the disease, that it is not commu. | ments made by the renowned Jocy on the preceding evening. 


nicable by such means.” 


Mr. Longshanks listened with profound attention, and remeined 
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silent for at least two minutes after the chevalier had done. From 
the gravity of his look during those two minutes, no body could have 
the slightest idea of what was tv follow ; but iu the end he burst into 
a loud fit of laughter. 

“ Well, chevalier,” he said at length, “ go on, go on. 
you upon the right track, but I won't. 
chase, I see, otherwise you would not be riding now to Outrun Castle, 
to ask for a girl who, you know, is not there.” 


said the chevalier; ‘‘and, as to my own conduct let me explain, first, 
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| 


I could set | 
You are fonc of a wild goose | 


that you ought to recollect, any private information I may possess re- | 


garding Mise Longmore, was given under an injunction to secrecy.” 


“* True, true,” cried Mr. Longshanks, “ you are a man of honor, and | 


keep your word.” 
“We lunatics always do,” replied the chevalier, looking upon a 


promise, even when made to a woman, as a bond which we have no | 


right to break. ‘‘ But moreover, if [ am fond of a wild goose chase, 
as you say, it is but a part of my mission; for what other definition 
would you give of this expedition of mine, to look for stray spirits 
from the moon. It is a wild goose ehase, indeed; nevertheless, I have 
already bagged a good many birds, and shall bag a great many more 
before I have done with them. Take care, my dear Mr. Longshanks, 
that you are not among the number.” 

Mr. Longshanks laughed again heartily, and replied— 

“ Weill, well, goon, goon! Catch meif you can; but as for this 
business of Joey Pike, all I have to tell you is, the boy’s a fool. Ne. 
wertheless, in the hunt, you may come upon things that you little ex- 
pect; but I fear you will make nothing cf it. Unless you can 


get some hold on that consurnmate blackguard, Jeremiah Tripe, there | 


is no chance for you.” 

“I have got ahold upon him,” replied the chevalier emphatically ; 
“a hold from which he cannot escape.” 

“ Then grasp him tight,” exclaimed Mr. Longshanks, “ for I nev- 
er knew such an old ee! in my life. Ionece thought { had him at the 
poiat of death, and tried to make him conrfees, but he said if he was 
dying, he might as well have another bottle before he went. That 
first Faddled him, and then cured him; and so I lost both my patient 
and my penitent. But as you are going on to the castle, I'll ride 
with you, for I'm bound thither also. They are all ill together there, 
it seems, and very likely are all dead by this time.” 

“Why, what is the matter with them?” exclaimed the chevalier, 
in some surprise. 


‘¢ But is she up to her part,” exclaimed Mr. Darius ; “ you must 
tell her every thing she has to say, and prepare her fur all contingen- 


| cies.” 


“ Not at all, not at all,” replied Tom Hamilton: “ you mistake 
the matter and the person altogether. If I were to let her know that 
it was all a hoax, a thousand to one she would not consent to it ; and 
even if she did she would make some blunder in five minutes, which 


| would let the cat out of the bag.” 
“If you can set me upon the right track, I beg you will do it,” | 


“ Then what must we do ?” cried Mr. Darius in much surprise. 

‘* Hoax her too,” replied Tom Hamilton. 

“ Oh, I understand,” said the tall man, “I understand : but if he 
finds out that you have done the whole business ?” 

‘« Why, I will fight him, if he likes it,” replies Tom Hamilton, 
with a grim smile. ‘* But to return to the matter in hand, I told ber 
simply that her cousin Mr. Darius Markem, had suddenly come back 
from India, and was actually in the house, to which she replied, * La, 
Mr. Hamilton, I never knew I had a cousin,’ So now, my dearsir, 


| you must as speedily as possible, get up a story of your birth, paren. 
| tage, and education ; your travels in India; your return to Eng- 


land ; your accidental meeting with Fitzurse ; your coming down 
here.” 

“ That willsoon be done, that will soon be done,” replied Mr. Da- 
rius ; the India part of the business is plain sailing enough, for that’s 
all true.’ 

‘* I should suppose that there would lie the great difficulty,” said 
Tom Hamilton ; “ fiction is your forte.” 

* You are too kind,” said Mr. Darius; ‘ but though men say 
truth lies in a well, yet, in this instance the truth is at hand, and we 
shall have to bucket up the fiction: so as we have little time, we 


| had as well take the truth, for want of something better. Having 
| been in Indie then, where you first met me.—Ah! those were happy 


| truth from the faleehood. 


times, Mr. Hamilton. I was sub-editor ef the ‘ Poonah Kuzzilbash’ 
then ; that was a slashing journal ; how we did cut up the governor- 
general, and all the members of council. However, there is no fear ; 
i'll make a story such as would defy the devil himself to separate the 
We journalists can always do that ; truth, 
like gold, is infinitely divisible, and a very few grains will scrve to 
gild many hundred weight of the other thing. Give me ten minutes, 
and I can do it at any time. But where was the girl born? Where 
did her parents live ?” 

“Oh, at Market Greenford, Market Greenford,” replied Tom 


| Hamilton. 


““Only the Asiatic cholera, I should think,” replied Mr. Long- .| 
shanks. “If the man told the symptoms rightly, yuu will find them 
all by this time as stiff as a stockfish, and as blue asa bilberry ; there 
hasn't happened such good luck in the parish for the last forty years. 
But let us get on, let us get on, for if they're all dead, I shall lose my 


fee, and [have promised Widow Green to re-thatch her cottage.” 
CHAPTER XLIX. 


Mr. Darius composes a history—his birth, parentage and education 


fora christian name—travels through many lands—The war-dance 
of the Tonga Islands—Mr. Fitzurse rescued from scalping. 


But Dr. Darius was called upon to exercise his inventive faculties 
more speedily than he expected, for scarcely were the words Market 
Greenford out of Tom Hamilton’s mouth, when the door of the li- 
brary opened, and in walked the Honorable Augustus Frederick, or 
Frederick Augustus, leading in, tucked under his arm Jane, the 


| housemaid, in her after dinner dress, blushing up to the eyes, and 


| looking as pretty as possible. 


There was something touehing, as a 


| sentimental novelist would say, in the way in which Mr. Fitzurse 


| managed the matter. 
—Jane differs with him on a point of longitude—a new reason | 


He held her close to him—it might be to stea- 
dy his steps—but kept her a little in advance towards Mr. Darius, as 


| if he said to himself, ‘ Ifthis bloody Hector slay me, he must strike 


“* Why, my dear sir, my dear sir,” cried Mr. Darius, whom we and 
Mr. Fitzurse, as the reader must potently recollect, left alone with | 


Tom Hamilton in the library, * why did you place me in such an 
awkward position, without information, without knowledge, without 
the slightest indication of what I was to say, except a few words 
whispered after dinner ? The slightest indiscretion on my part might 


e¢ a genius superior to the whole human race.” 

“Could I doubt it ?” said Tom Hamilton; * could I doubt that 
the man who, for a consideration, carried on two opposite daily jour. 
nals at once—the high tory A , and the radical B 
displayed equal ability in stating his arguments, and refuting them 
on each side ; the man who has furnished to the public more inter- 
esting accidents and offences ; more highway robberies, crimes aud 
misdemeanours ; more extraordinary natural phenomena ; more 
shameful cases of scandal, and more touching and pathetic incidents 
than any man in Europe—at the rate of a penny aline—could I 
doubt that he would bs ready at a moment's notice, to deal with a 
subject of which he knew nothing, as glibly as Lord J R—.” 


“ E really blush, but it was an awful situation to be placed in. He 
came Very close to the subject, and I knew not a word about it. What 
could do? Why I made up my mind at once that I would look 
profound, speak dry, and talk vague. Not Sir Robert himself—my 
friend Sir Robert, [ mean, who js destined one day or another to 
Jeave Pitt as much in the shade as Pitt left Walpole—not Sir Robert, 
I say, could have looked more coldly impenetrable upon a poor Con. 
servaiive putting in his claim for official appoiatment, than I did up 
on this Fitzurse : not Sir Rubert could have acted with more cool 
caution.” 


“‘T doubt it not in the least, replied Tom Hamilton ; 


“T knew I 


me through her we both love !” 

It was pathetic—it was tragic ; and Darius who had a taste for 
the drama, instantly caught the tone and starting slightly, gazed for 
agmoment in Jane’s face, as if a thousand bewildering, but charming 
recollections rushed upon his mind. Then darting forward with ex- 


| :ended hands he fulded her to his breast, exclaiming, ‘‘ It is? It must 


| fallen flat upon his back. 
—and | 


| be ! It ought to be, even if it isn’t! 
have spoiled the affair. You must have supposed me to have possess. | 


My sweet cousin! My dear 

Jane !” and there he held up his right hand aad both his eyes to 
heaven, and would fain have wept—but he couldn't. 

Pvor Jane was very much affected ; and Mr. Fitzurse had nearly 

But instantly Mr. Darius seized him by 

the wrist with one hand, took Jane’s delicate fingers with the other, 


| and dragged them both forward towards Tom Hamilton, like Norma 


with her pretty little illegitimates. Then freeing the wrist of the ho. 
nurable Frederick, he waved his hand, and taking Tom Hamiltoa for 
the audience, spoke the following speech :— 


** This is the most touching moment of my life. How sweet, how 
trebly sweet, when, after wandering far in distant lands, friendless 


| and lonely, with my heart sighing for the sweet relationships of life, 


Jeft the matter in good hands,and in the mean time I went and spoke | 


with Miss Markem, so she is now prepared to have a cousin.” 


| L return to my native land,and find so faira flower as this, grown up 
‘Ah, my dear sir, you overwhelm me,” exclaimed Mr. Darius; | 


from the parent stock from which I sprung, and ready to entwine in 
matrimonial union with this sturdy scion ef a high and honorable 
tree. Do you recollect me, cousin ?” 

“No, indeed, sir,” replied Jane, in the mildest possible tone, “I 
never saw you before, that I remember.” 

‘“* Ah, your young eyes were innocent of mischief when I left these 
shores,” said Mr. Darius. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” cried Mr. Fitzutse, who was beginning to recover 
from his apprehension, and willing to become a little familiar with 
his tall cousin, ** mischievous enough now.” 

* Sir!” said Mr. Darius, in a tone that made Mr. Fitzurse dwindle 
into nothing in @ moment, “may I ask you to repeat what you 
said 2’ 


“Oh, nothing at all, nothing at all,” said Mr. Fitzurse in a great 
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harry, while Jane could almost have cried, at finding herself, for 
the first time, with one so ready to take her part. ‘ 1 only said 
they were very pretty little wicked eyes as ever I saw.” 

“ Wicked ?” said Mr. Darius, turning with a doubtful look towards 
Tom Hamilton—* Wicked? That's complimentary, 1 think 7” 

“ Decidedly !” said Tom Hamilton; ‘* but come, come, my goed 
friend, you are always too quick and peppery; sit down and tell us 
all about yourself. I recollect you in India, filling a very comforta. 
ble situation, but of your previous history | know nothing.” 

“* My story shall be told in a minute,” replied the tall man, un. 
bending from his tragic airs, and ,the party being seated around, he 

soautliel with vast powers of composition, and a somewhat jocu-. 
air, as follows : 

‘*I was born in the little town of Market Greenford, but as I have 
not seen it fer many ycars, (he never saw it in his life,) I will not 
attempt to give a particular aecount of it.” 

‘*- You need not,” said Mr. Fitzurse, for we all know it quite well.” 

‘© Well,” continued Mr. Darius, “‘ my father, the uncle of this fair 
lady, who was a tall man like myself” — 

‘* My father was very short aad fat,” said Jane. 

“That's what I was going to observe,” said Mr. Darius: “ my fa- 
ther, who was a very tall man, like myeelf, carried off all the length 
of the family; and at an early period he entered an honorable pro. 
fession, the apprentices of which receive, instead of paying, a fee — 
With that fee, which amounted to about one pound ten, he commen- 
ced his career; and in the ranks of his brethren he soon got up—I 
Mustn’t say he rose, for he couldn’t be well higher than he was, being 
six feet four without his shoes. In the course of time he became a 
sergeant, but whether in the court or the camp, I must leave you te 
divine. Finding himself then in a state to maintain a family, he 
married my mother, who was the widow of a general merchant, and 
had seen a great deal of life, and nota little of death too, having 
been, with her husband, entangled in some transactions with the 
arms, to which they became commissioners of supply. On the de- 
cease of her first husband, who died in a more elevated situation 
than he had ever hoped to obtain, through some unfortunate acci- 
dent, which produced nearly the same effects as a quinsy, she did not 
long remain a widow, for her her charms and her spirit soon won 
the affections of my father, and I was the first and only fruit of their 
union.” 

“ La,” said Jane. 

** Of all the heroes of antiquity,” continued the tall gentleman, 
‘“‘whom my father had ever heard of, “the great Persian, whose 
name J bear, was the one he admired most, because he was chosen | 
king by the neighing of a horse.” 

‘“* Pray why did that render him so peculiarly estimable ?” demand- 
ed Tom Hamilton. 


‘“‘ Because most kings, when they are chosen at all, are chosen by 
the braying of asses,” replied Mr. Darius. ‘* However, Darius was I 
called, and after a certain lapse of time, my father retired from the 
profession he had embraced, and took to the cure of soles.” 

“What! turned parscn, I suppose ?” said Mr. Fitzurse. 


*« Excuse me, sir,” said the tall man, “ but the soles he dealt with 
were of a different kind. Though he exercised several of the offices 
of a parson upon them ; occasionally bored them, sometimes joined 
them together, hammered away at them a great deal, and did the last 
offices for them, yet he wasn’t a parson, properly so called. Well, I 
Went on growing, as you may imagine, and my worthy parent, who 
was himself a man of education, determined that I should have the 
same advantage as himself, so he sent me toa school, through which 
I passed with some éclat. My father made the schoolmaster a present 
annually, of a leathern strap, with which our lessons used to be im- 
pressed upon our memorieis and the palms of our hands with great | 
vigor and discretion. Twice every day, morning and evening, my 
hand used to receive the friendly and beneficial print of this tough 
piece of hide; but at longth the master took to flogging as well as 
strapping, and thought fit to whip me twice in one day. By this time, 
I was sixteen, taller than himself and well nigh as stout. Now, my 
father having been a sergeant, as I said, I had a natural dislike to 
corporal punishment, so I Jay in bed all night, thinking how I could 
revenge myself. At length a bright idea crossed my mind: he has | 
flogged'me, I thought, so hang me if I don’t flog him; and the next | 

| 
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morning, having laid my plan with two fellow-sufferers, we caught 
the master in the school-room, tied his hands, seized upon the birch, 
and applied four-and-twenty good sounding lashes upon the most 
fleshy part of his person. He did not like it at all ; and as may 
be conceived, after such a performance, it was high time for me to | 
quit school, which I did instanter, without asking if the holidays had 
began. Home I dared not go, and so I went away to my aunt’s— | 
your poor dear mother’s, Jane. She was a pretty little woman, as | 
ever I set eyes on.” 

* La, she was very tall,” said Jane. 

“ Ay, that was what I was going 0 observe,” said Mr. Darius, who 
was a grand master of humbug. ‘ She was tall, compared with her 
husband, but nevertheless, she was small for her size, especially about 
the waist,and you can’t deny that she had a very pretty little foot and 
ancle likeyourself.’’ 
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“* Ay, that she had, I believe,” said Jane, with a sweet smile, and 
Mr. Darius proceeded— 

“ I then enlisted in a corps that was going to India.” 

“Pray was it not the horse-marines ?” said Tom Hamilton, who 
had enjoyed himself greatly. 

“ No,” answered Mr. Darius ; “ it was a regynent of heavy infant. 
ty, where every man was obliged to be six feet and an inch; and as 
I measured that height, I was readily admitted. Having arrived in 
India, I distinguiehed myself greatly, as you know, Mr. Hamilton, 
in the attack upon the caves of Elephanta, and the storming of 
the heights of Persepolis. I rose gradually, and had I been able 
to purchase, might soon have been colonel of the regiment ; but first 
came that unfortunate affair, when I shot young Smith, you know ; 
= then you recollect, Hamilton, my duel with the general, poor 
ellow.” 

“ Oh, perfectly, perfectly,” said Tom Hamilton, while Mr. Fitz- 
urse got to the other eide of his chair, and turned very cold about the 
feet and hands, 

“I didn’t intend to kill him,” continued Mr. Darius, “ but he would 
have it; and after that it was quite vain to think of promotion in 
the army, so I laid down the "sword, and took up the pen, in follow. 
ing which I was nearly as successful; so that having at last made 
a comfortable little independence, I visited the great wall of China, 
made a pleasure tour to Kamtchatka, spent a very delightful da 
with the Sultan of Borneo, when I helped him to cut off the 
of fifty of his great nobles who rebelied against him, and then turn- 
ing my steps homeward, I touched at New South Wales, where I 
spent a week very agreeably, in shooting off kangaroos’ tails with my 
duelling pistols—very good practice, you know, Hamilton.” 

“The monster !”” murmured Mr. Fitsuree to himself. 

“IT then went to New Zealand and the Tongo Islards,” continued 
Mr. Darius, “ where the chiefs received me with the greatest kindness, 
and feasted me during three weeks upon men’s livers, and young la- 
dies’ noses. Don’t be alarmed, my dear Jane, they were only black 


women, you know, and it does not much matter whether they have 
noses Or not.” 


* Oh !”" said Jane. 

“T learnt there to dance their war.dance,” continued Mr. Darius, 
“and could dance it as well as a native. Shall I show it to you 
now ?” 


“ Oh, by all means, by all means,” replied Mr. Fitzurse, who was 


| determined to be as civil as possible. 


“ Well, then, here’s for you,” cried Mr. Darius, starting up, and 
pulling off his coat and waistcoat. ‘ Put back the chairs, quick, 
quick! Make a circle round, and every one, as I dance, sing as 
loud as they can bawl, Twang, twang-ho-fung, foodle-loodle-doo. 


| Now begin, now begin. I ought to be naked by rights, but per- 


haps you'll excuse that.—Now, then, twang, twang-ho.fung, foodle- 
loodle do!” 

“Twang, twang-ho.fung, foodle-loodle-doo,” cried Tom Hamilton, 
roaring with laughter, 

‘** Tweng, tv eng-hoo-fing, tweedle.leedle doo,” cried Mr. Fitzurse, 
who did not well know what to make of the matter. 

“ Twang, twang-ho.fung, foodle-loodle-doo,” cried Jane, almost in 
hysterics with excitement, astonishment, and fright. 


In the meantime, Mr. Darius began his exhibition, and danced 
away in the midst, like a bedlamite, jumping five or six feet from the 
ground, waving his hands, kicking out his feet, contorting his body, 
grinning diabulically, and shouting forth with the full strength of hie 
lungs, twang, twang hoo-fung, fuodle-loodle-doo ! 

Now he approached Jane, who shrunk into a corner ; and after 
making himself into the image of a Russian spread-.eagle, he whirled 
round seven times upon his heel, like a Turkish dervise. Then he 
rushed tewards Tora Hamilton, and contorted himself into every sort 
of shape, while Tom literally shrieked with laughter; and then, after 
spinning round for two or three minutes, like a teetotum, he snatehed 
the poker from the fire-place, brandished it round his head, like the 
sails of a mill, and darted upon Mr. Fitzurse. 


“ Twang, twang-ho.fung, foodle-loodle-doo,” shouted Mr. Fitzurse, 
terrified out of his wits, at the ferocious savage he had brought upon 
himself. 

But the charm seemed to have lost its cffect, or Mr. Darias to have 
gone stark-staring mad, for seizing his unhappy victim by the throat, 
he cast him prostrate on the ground, shortening the poker at the same 
time, and vociferating in a sort of hoarse recitative, 

“ Now I’ve got him! now I'll scalp him! 
Where's the man that now can help him!” 

At that very moment, huwever, the door of the library opened” 
and in rushed the viscount, Mr. Winterton, Jerry Tripe, and half-a- 
dozen lackeys, each exclaiming, ‘ What’s the matter? What’s the 
matter? In the name of fortune, what's the matter ?” 

“ Twang, twang-ho-fung, foodle-loodle-doo,” cried Tom Hamilton, 
coming forward and skilfully covering the retreat of Jane by the opo- 
site door. “ Ouly the war-dance of the Tongo L-lands, my lord; 
don’t meddle with him! don’t meddle with him jast at present! Dll 


| soon calm him, I'll soon calm him ;” and drawing Mr. Darius ofl the 


' 
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rostrate Fitzurse, he waved his hand gracefully, saying, “ Leave j 


im to me; he’il soon be as gentile as a lamb.” 


Mr. Fuzuarse crept out of the hbrary door upon all-fours, calling | 


to the rest of the party, ‘‘ Come away, come away, he’s the devil 
incarnate, I think ;” 
astonishment at Tom Hamilton and Mr. Darius, the viscount and 
the rest of the party bea: their retreat, and left the two to indulge in 
explosions of laughter, which shook a cloud of dust from the books 
around. 


CHAPTER L. 
An afflicted family—the progress of acook’s revenge—new use of an 
alarm beil—restored tranquility—the Chevalier puts various things 
together—a butlers herowm. 


After the conclusion of the war-dance of the Tonga Islands, an 
interval of peace seemed to fall upon Outrun Castle. Tom Hamil- 
ton, returning with Mr. Darius to the drawing-room, related to the 
viscount as much of his friend’s history as he thought fit, and ex- 
plained that, sumetimcs when dancing the war-dance a host of mem- 
ories regarding the fine primeval state of happy innocence in which 
he had lived amongst the natives of the Pacific, would occasionally 


and after gazing for a moment in stupefied | 


rush upon him, and make him forget altogether that he had return. | 


ed to our corrupt and vicious state, he would take al! sorts of little 


libesties with any other human beings who might fall in his way, | 


deprive them of the hair and skin of the upper part of the head, or | 
slightly fracture their skull with anything which he conceived to be | 
a tomahawk, with the innocent view of making a comfortable meal | 


before he retired to rest. 

This explanation did not seem at all satisfactory to the viscount, 
and whether it was that he did not consider the society of Mr. Darius 
very desirable, or that the account of his proceedings turned his stom- 
ach, he replied to Tom Hamilton’s account— 

“Very well, very well, Tom, keep him to yourself, keep him to 
yourself. 
man ! chain your bear ! and send him away as soon as possible : in 


By jingo, I don’t Jike such fellows, Chain your bear, | 


the meantime, 1’il go to bed, for I don’t feel very easy about the | 


stomach. My crew has been out of order ever since I ate those cur- 


ged truffles ;”’ and away he went, his departure being a signal for the | 


party to disperse, after the arrangement of some plans for the fol- 
lowing day between Tom Hamilton, Mr. Darius, and the honorable 
scion of the house of Outrun. 


but then some one was heard moving. Shortly after other steps were 
heard, and doors closed and opened. The viscount, whose eyes had 
only been shut for half an hour, and had then been forced open again 


viecount’s bell rang again, and the young gentleman and the butler 
hastening back together, found the peer sitting on the edge of the bed, 
much in the same situation of a classical gentleman called * my man 
John,” baving “* one stocking off and one stocking on,” but labor- 
ing evidently under a physical incapability of putting om the 
other ; for every time he attempted to draw it over his fuot, he was 
seized with a violent and painful contortion, which caused him to 
kick the stocking half acrors the rocm. 

“I'm going, my dear boy !” he cried ; “I'm going! I’ve got such 
an infernal pain in my stomach, I'm sure I’m going.” 

* If that’s any sign I’m going with you,” said Mr, Fitzurse; * for 
I’ve got such cramps ell over here’—and he spread his hands over 
the suffering part—*t that I can ecarcely hold myself up ; and so 
has Tom Hamilton, for he’s wandering about just like a ghost.” 

“ What can we do ?” cried the viscount, who had obtained a mo- 
ment’s relief.” 

“Uyh! I don’t know,” replied his son, whose turn it was to suffer, 
and who was now writhing like an eel on an eel.spear. 

** Would your lordship like some punch ?” said Jerry Tripe, with an 
eye to his own benefit. 

“ Punch !” cried the viscount ; “ that’s just the thing—” 

* Punch cures the gout, the eolic, and the phthisic, 
And it is toevery man the very best of physic.” 

“ Get the punch, get the punch, Jerry.” 

Send fora doctur,” groaned Mr. Fitzurse, ‘‘ send for that damned 
old fellow Longshanks ; he’s a knowing hand ; I can’t bear this ; 
it’s ars: nie, I’m sure.” 

‘* Get the punch, Jerry, get the punch,” cried the peer. By jingo, 
it’s coming on again, and | must have something to support nature.” 

Jerry moved a step towards the door, but ere he reached it he tot. 
tered, a sudden pang shot through his viscera, and des: ite ef his 
reverence for his superiors, he sank intoa chair, drawing his knees up 
to his chin, and grinning horribly a ghastly smile. 

“1 can’t,” he cried, “‘ I ean’t! I shall never reach the pantry.” 

“ What’s to be done ?” cried the peer. 

“Oh !? roared Jerry. 

“* Ring the alarm bell,” said Mr. Fitzurse. 

* By jingo, we must bave some help,” replied his father ; and both 
making a desperate dart at the door together, they rushed into the 


| passage, where hung the rope of the great bell ; and catching it in a 


by sundry pains and pinches in the abdominal region, rang his bell | 
exactly at a quarter past three o'clock in the morning ; and the good | 


stout cook, who was lying on her back in bed, with her head pillow- 
ed on herarm, chuckled till she threw herself into a perspiration at 
the sound of the tinkling, and muttered— 

“* Ay, ring away, you'll not have done with it for these six hours if 
I'm right. I'd give a groat tosce him, that l would. I daresay he’s 
all doubled up, like a boiled lodster.” 

In five or ten minutes more the viscount rang again, and Jerry 
Tripe who had heard the first bell, but could not convenien'ly attend 
toit at the moment, issued forth witha candle in his hand looking 
somewhat dolorous himself. 
Hamilton, who passed him without saying a word. 


| convulsive grasp, they tolled a peal that made the country round ring 
For about two hours solemn silence prevailed over Outrun Castle; | 


for miles. 

An instant commotion was created in the house, and every soul 
in it but the cook was soon a-foot. How she did chuckle as she lay 
in bed! The first who appeared was Tom Hamilton ; then came Mr. 
Darius : Mr. Winterton, who had ate more, appeared last among the 
guests. The maids and men, who had fared at the same table with 
the cook, were all comfortably buried in the arms of slumber; but 
the continual ringing of the alarm bell scon brought the whole house- 
hold to the door of theirlord’s chamber Punch was manvfactured ; 
fomentatic ns we e prepared and @ messenger wassent offto Mr. Long- 
shanks, bearing a sad and doleful account of the state of Outrun 


| Castle and its inhabitants. 


At the foot of the staircase, he met Tom | 
At the first | 


landing place was Mr. Winterton, who, recognizing the butler’s | 


face, asked him the way back to his bed-room, received directions, 
and passed on. 


“ Jerry, Jerry,” said the voice of the Honorable Augustus Frede- 


rick, ‘1 wish you’d make me a glass of warm brandy and water ; | if I can. 


I've got a confounded pain in my stomach.” 

“It won’t do, sir,” said Jerry ; * I’ve tried-it, and I’m worse than 
before.” 

“I should like some, though,” said Mr. Fitzurse, with a strange 
contortion of countenance. 

“There goes my lord’s bell again,” cried Jerry ; “ he’s got a pain, 
too, I'll bet any money ;” and away he went to the viscount’s cham. 
ber, and found his lord and master sitting up in bed under his night. 
cap, With his eyes rolling wildly in his head, and his two hands clas. 
ped upon his goodly paunch. 

“Why, are you al! drunk, or deaf, or stupid ?” cried the peer. 
“Here am I with the devil of a colic, and I can get nobody to come 
tome. Get me some fomentations; I shalidie, I’m sure I shall dic! 
Where’s Freddy—where’s my son 2” 

“ He’s got the colie, ton,” said Jerry, “ and so have I, and so has 
every body, | think —— I’m eure those copper saucepans are not 
rightly tinned—the kitchen.maid doesn’t clean them properly.” 

“ By jingo, Pil horsewhip her,” cried the peer; “* make some fomen- 
tations, L say; Ishalldie, ’msure! I never wasso twisted to pieces 
in my life ! send Freddy here ; I should like to give him my blessing 
before I go.” 

* His blessing !” said Jerry Tripe, loliing his tongue into his cheek, 
and shrogeging his shoulder as he walked out of the room. 

But before he had wel) delivered 


The peer, Tom Hamilton, Mr. Darius, and Mr. Fitzurse,’ drank 
deep, and certainly received a degree of relief, but still the potent 
moving cause within them gave them very little internal peace till 
about nine o’clock the next morning, when some repose began to come 
upon them, and Tom Hamilton, who felthis high manly powers some- 
what degraded by the peculiar sort of torture he had suffered, watked 
cff to bed, saying as little upon the subject as possible. 

**] theenk I could fall asleep now,” said the honorable scion. 

“* Ay, do go and try, Freddy,” said the peer ; “ I'll get a nap, too, 
1 wish that fellow Longshanks would come, for 1 declare 
there must be something wrong with those pots and kettles.” 

Ere those propased mond@uvres could be carried into execution, 
while Mr. Fitzurse was undergoing one final pinch, and the peer 
paused at his bedside, asking himself if it were not coming back again, 
the bell at the great door rang, and Mr. Longshanks, followed 
by the Chevalier de Lunatico, walked into the hall of Outrun 
Castle. 

‘* How is your master, puppy ?” demanded the surgeon of the foot. 
man who opened the door. 

‘* Very bad, sir,” replied the man who knew Mr. Longshanks’s 
humor, and did not venture to quarrel with the epithet he bestowed 
upon him. 

“ Well, if he’s not dead,” said Mr. Longshanks, “ it’s a good thing 
for him, and a bad thing for the country. 1 suppose this gentleman 
can’t speak with him ?” 

“* Lord bless you, sir,” replied the man. 

‘“* Well, | must see somebody,” said the chevalier; “ s0 my goed 
friend, have the kindness to tell one Jeremiah, alias Jerry Tripe, to 
speak with me for a moment or two;” and tapping his boo gently 
with his riding-whip, the chevalier looked with his peculiar impres- 


| sive and commanding expreesion in the man’s countenance. 


“Why, Jerry’s well nigh as bad as my lord,” replied the servant ; 


“but I think he’s little better now, for I saw him sitting in the pan 


his message to Mr. Fitzurse, the | try, with a cloth over his face to keep the flies off his nose ; and he 
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was snoring so hard, that he blew the napkin up and down, and made | 
a sort of fun of it.” 

‘“‘ Then he’s cither better, or in a fit of appoplexy,” said Mr. Long- | 
shanks ; “ and you may wake him in either case—if you can. While 
I go and sec that old fool the pecr, you go into the drawing-room, 
chevalier, and ece that old knave the butler ; if you can*make any- 
thing of him, you're a wiser maa than I take you to be, ora greater 
rogue than himself.” 

The chevalier stepped lightly along into the drawing-room, which, as 
he expected, he fuund untenanted; and az he was one of those men who | 
never waste a minute, he looked round for some thing with which to 
amuse of instruct himself. Two or three small pictures were the first | 
things that caught his eye. There was the portrait of the viscount, when | 
he was young, representing him as rather a goud-looking, swaggering, 
rakehelly dare-devil—to use two or three good old words, now nearly 
obsolete—with a horsewhip in his hand. Then there was another por- 
trait, an inscription ander which, pronounced it to be the likeness of | 
Catherine Viscountess Outrun, one of those pale-eyed, hyena-looking wo- 
men, who require the resources of matrimony to carry off the superabun- 
dant virulence of their spleen upen their husband and children; or woe 
betide the neighborhood which they inhabit in a state of celabacy.— | 
Then came a third, a young lady in a joseph, representing the same 
personage whose portrait we have already described in the picture | 
gallery. 
The reader may recollect, perhaps, that the chevalier had never beheld 
that portrait, but the one which was now before him he contemplated for | 
several minutes with great interest. A peculiar expression came into his | 
face ; he laid the index of his right hand upon his probocis, then took a 
thoughtful turn up the room, and then returned to the picture. 

A few seconds more seemed to satisfy him on that score, and his eyes 
fell upon a large book, which lay, somewhat dusty, under one of the old- | 
fashioned carved and gilt pier tables. He took it out, laid it down before 
him, and opened it. It was a Bible, bearing date 1660; and in a large | 
blank leaf in the beginning was a long list of names and dates, showing | 
it to be one of those old family bibles in which fond parents chronicle 
the births of their children—sad records, in the end, of every mortal joy 
and hope. 

The chevalier run his eye down the list, and read a brief account of 
several Barons Fitzurse; then perceived how they became Viscounts | 


Outrun; but that was a matter of very little interest to him, so he went | 
to the end of the list, at which he found the name of the Honorable Hen- | 
ry Frederick Augustus. About him he cared not two straws, asthe reader 
may well believe, but the name that stood above was one which seemed 
to please him better, for his eye rested on it thoughtfully. It was a 
lady's name, and stood immediately under that ot the Viscount, with | 
some ten or twelve years between them, and as he read it ove: for the fifth 
time, he rubbe | the tip of his finger slowly backwards and forwards ona 
bald place upon his temple, and then walked up to the picture again, and 
took another look at it. 

While he was still gazing, the door opened, and in came Jerry Tripe. 
erry was evidently better; whatever it was that bad affected him had 
ost its power, and though his face, was, perhaps, a shade paler, the jew- 

el that he carried on his head less brilliant, the “‘ lantern in his poop” 
less resplendent, still he bore a bright and cheerful countenance, and 
ame in with a step of wonderful elasticity. 

‘‘Ah, Me. Luny,” he cried, “I’m glad to see you. How wags the | 
world with you, old gentleman? We have had one or two sad bouts of 

since you aad I last met. I haven't had a moonlight ramble, or what | 
[ call a frolic, for I don’t know the day; so the exchequer’s very empty. 
You have not got a few pictures of his majesty, set in gold, to give away, | 
have you, my dear shuveleer ?”’ 

“It depends upon circumstances,” said the chevalier drily. “ T have 
ot a twenty-pound note in my pocket for any one who chooses to 
ive me a few true answers to a question or two [ have to put to them.” 

‘“* That’s it, that’s it,” replied Jerry, putting his hands in his breeches 
pockets, and gazing in the face of the chevalier with what may be calied 
in up-to-any-thing expres-ion of countenance; “ that’s it, that’s it! Put | 
your questions, old gentleman, put your questions! You be Oddipus, | 
and L'll be the Minx, as the classical gentlemen call it.”’ 

The chevalier advanced a step towards him, laid his finger on his arm, 
and said, ‘Come here!’ Then advanced slowly to the picture of the 
lady in the joseph, pointed his digit towards it, and said, “‘ Who is that?” | 

“ Why my lord’s sister as was, to be sure,”’ replied Mr. Tripe; ‘didn’t | 
you know that, old gentleman!” | 

The chevalier made no reply to this last innocent interrogatory of Mr. 
Tripe’s, but led him to the table, pointed to the name in the book, and | 
then to the picture. 

Jerry Tripe nodded. 

“ When did you last see her son?”’ demanded the chevalier. 

The whole fat mass of Jerry Tripe sturted profoundly; and he gaped 

n the face of the chevalier, without a word of answer. 

“Come, come,” cried Mr. de Lunatico, “ tell me all ebout it!” 


e 
ay 
‘ 


Now, strange to say, and hardly to be believed, Jeremiah Tripe Esq., 
had his own peculiar notions of honor. Almost everybody has some cer- 
tain dark coruer of the heart, in which the unhappy and defeated rem- 
nant that remains unkilled of the army of good feelings and Ligh princi- 
ples with which we usnally commence the warfare of the world, takes | 
refuge, as a last strong-hold to be defended to the utmost. Such was the 
case with Jerry Tripe. He was not particularly famous for principles of | 
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any kind; but he would not betray hia master. He shook his head reso- 
lutely, saying— 

“No, no, old gentleman, that won't do! Any thing about myself that 
you like; but hang it, I wen’t blab.” : , 

‘A twenty-pound note!” said the chevalier. 

* Not for twenty thousand,” replied Jerry Tripe. 

“ [ suppose you know I can hang you if I like?” observed the cheva- 
lier. 

“Not unlikely,” answered Jerry Tripe; “but I don’t think you'll 
do it.” 

“As sure as you and I are alive,” replied the chevalier; “for to the 
bottom of this bad business I will get.” 

“L'il die game!” answered Jerry Tripe, without a moment's consider- 
ation, and away he walked out of the room. 


[ T'o be continued. } 
rE 


InrER1orn oF 4 Convent.—The nuns of Santa Inez now amount 
to only twenty-nine, and are literally in a state of starvation; about 











| seven or eight of the elder nuns accompanied us through the build- 


ing, which was remarkable for neatness and cleanncss in every part. 
The interior arrangements differ but little from those of the gene- 


| rality of monasteries, excepting that monks generally sleep in sepa- 
| rate cells, whereas the nuns have two very large dormitories, one for 


winter and the other for summer; they were using the summer one 
during our visit, and the beds were separated by curtains, running 
entirely round each. The dormitorid was a fine airy hall, and the 
linen of snowy whiteness; in the centre of the building was a } 

court, (or patio,) stored with a quantity of shrubs and flowers. The 
most interesting part of the convent was the chapel, in a corner of 
which is a large glass coffin, containing the embalmed body of Dona 
Inez, dressed in a rich rube of blue silk and silver. The body had 
remained two hundred years under ground, before it was taken up, 
and placed in the coffin it now oceupies. The marks of the hot oil 
are still plainly visible on the dry parchment-looking face of the 


| corpse; and a medical gentleman who was with us corroborated our 


suppositions on this point. When first the curtain was withdrawn 
which concealed the dried.up remains of the lady whose beauty and 
misfortunes had just been related to us, a deep feeling of interest 


| and sadness seemed to come over the whole party; nor would it be 


possible, I think, for the merriest or most thoughtless person to have 


| viewed the sunken features of this lady, with her thin, bony hands 
, crossed upon her breast, without a momentary pang of sorrow—re- 


collecting, that the unsightly object now looked upon had once out- 
shone all rivals in this far famed land ef beauty ; and that this high. 
ly-prized but fatal gift had brought its possessor with such pain or 


| sorrow to the grave—the destroyer and the destroyed have now each 


their splendid tomb; a daily spectacle for idle tourists, and differing 
only in this, that against the former is often uttered a curse, in re- 
membrance of his many cruel acts: at the latter, a silent tear falle 
at the recollection of her beauty, her virtues, and her woce.—Marquis 


| of Londonderry’s Tour. 


—_—— ES 


New Isvertion.—A German journal, called the Lauffenbat, gives 
the following account of what it designates as one of those wonders in 
which electrical chemistry is so fertile :—‘ A pupil of Berzelius, who 
was occupying himself in Sweden with galvanic gilding, having used im 
his apparatus the skin of a sheep, on which there was some of the wool 
remaining, perceived that they became partially covered with the gold.— 
Struck with the incident, he fellowed up the idea it suggested, and in 
time produced an entire golden fleece, preserving the wool in its original 
and natural state as to its texture and flexibility. Living in a village, 
the young savant showed the wonderful production to his neighbours ; 
but the fanatical and ignorant peasants, regarding him as a practiser of 


\ the black art, called his laboratory the devil's workshop, invaded it, 


broke all his utensils to pieces, and compelled him to fly with bis fleece 
to Upsal, where he was received wich kindness and consideration by the 
members of the University, whe, by a subscription among themselves, 
not only supplied him with the means of subsistence, but established 
new laboratory for him, and aided him in applying his new discovery to 
the manufacture of woollen cloth. We may therefore expect to have 
shortly cloths of guld, silver, and platina (fur this mode of gilding is very 


| durable), which will entirely supersede our present gold Ince and embroid- 


ery. It will give a terrible blow to the makers of gold lace for our uni. 
forms, and other articles, in which that luxury is employed as an adorn- 
ment.” 
a 
A cat, no matter who owns her, will go into that house where things 
are kept neat, and clean, and tidy. If you drive her out of the door, she 
will come in at the window. The same is the case with prime old maids. 
If you keep a neat house, with every thing it its place, the brasses well 
scoured, tables waxed, and carpets swept, these convenient visitors will 
drop in quite frequently, officiating as friends of the family. If, therefore, 
you would get rid of this description of visitors, watch for their approach, 
and when you see them coming, scatter the chairs about the room, upset 
the cricket, push down the shovel and tongs, and set the tub and mop im 
the middle of the floor! After the lady has been served thus balf-a-dosem 
times, she will seek a new roosting place. 
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Wew-Dork: 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1842. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
All the buzz here now is in expectation. The Fair at Niblo’s, and the 
Croton water celebration, are the events for next week, on which we 
count for relief from monotony. Politicians have been busy 
primary meetings, and also in discussing Mr. Webster's speech—upon 
which, by the way, we have ventured an opinion, in another place in 
this day’s paper. 

Our engravings this week will command attention; particularly those 
illustrating the scenes of late riots in England. In our next we shall 
probably be able to present a series more elaborately finished, and strik- 
ing, than any which have yet app2ared in this paper. 

“ Percival Keene,” the last Jonathan extra, continues to be in great 
demand, and has, as we predicted, proved more popular than any other 
which has been published. 
the bills sey, “due notice will be given of its first appearance.” 

—— 


FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


Another work of interest is in hand, and as | 
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| cises of Columbia College. 


| themselves and the institution. 


COLUMBIA COLLFGE. 
Unusual interest was excited this year by the Commencement Exer- 


The Middle Darch Church was crowded 
immediately upon opening of the doors, and the general character of 
the performances of the young gentlemen was such as to do honor to 


There seems to exist, as a peculiarity 


| of instivations of this kind in cities, a greater freedom of thought, and 
| independence of conduct and manner among the students, than ia found 


in colleges situated in small towns, or in places where the college is so 


| prominent an object as to give, in a manner, an academic tone to all its 


in their | 





Tire day (Saturday) is the last day designated for receiving articles | 
for exhibition, at the Fair of the American Institute, Niblo’s Garden. On | 


Monday next, at 12 o’clock, M., it opens to the public. On Monday and 
Tuesday evenings short addresses will be delivered in the Saloon,—the 
first by one of the trustees—the other by the Hon. Mr. McClay. As 


both the speakers are men of acknowledged talents the public may anti- | 


cipate more than ordinary gratification on these evenings. Wednesday 
will be one of the great days of the Fair,—the day on which the plough- 


ing match and testing of ploughs takes place, at East New York, five | Poor.” W. Rodman. 


miles from South Brooklyn Ferry, near the Railroad to Jamaica. In the 


evening Rey. J. O. Choules will deliver an address at the Saloon, Niblo’s 
Garden. 


—E_- 


Ositvary.—It is our duty to-day to record a national loss in the de- 


mise of William Ellery Channing, who departed this life on Sabbath | college standard. Medals for merit were distributed in profusion ; and 


evening last, at Bennington, Vt., where he had been residing for the 


benefit of his health. An eminent divine—a profound scholar—an elo- 


quent writer, he has filled a place, by his own worth and talents, in the | 


literature of his country and the estimation of a world, which, unbought 
and unaided by adventitious circumstances, will be as permanent in the 


| as displayed by their Amusements. 


memory of men, now that his departure has taken place, as it was glori- | 


ous in their testimony while he lived among us. 

Dr. Channing was ordained in Boston in 1803, and had therefore been 
a preacher for more than forty years, pursuing at the same time, an im- 
mense amount of other labor. But for several late years infirmity has 
compelled him to leave his parochial duties principally to his colleague, 
Rev. E. Stiles Gannett. His funeral took place yesterday at the Federal 


Street Church in Boston, Dr. Gannett pronouncing the funeral discourse. 
2 


Br. Griswoip, of Massachusetts, was among the passengers to | 


this cityon Thursday. We regret to state that he had his pocket 
picked of $110 on the passage. 
same manner. Two persons who came on in the boat were arrested, on 
her arrival here, on suspicion. 


———__— 


Lapigs’ Franxtin Socrety.—On Saturday (this) evening the La- 


Two other gentlemen fared tn the | 
| the Croton Water into this city. 


vicinage. It was remarked in our hearing by a graduate of Harvard, 


that the young gentlemen who took part in the exercises on Tuesday 


| gave proof of the general peculiarity we have noted. The inauguration 
| of the President elect, Nathanial F. Moore, L. L. D., preceded the 


usual exercises, but the address of Hon. Peter A. Jay, and the Presi- 
dent’s reply, we did not hear. 

The Greek Salutatory and Poem by Abram Stevens Hewitt, and the 
Latin Salutatory and poem by Mr. S. Kernochan were gracefully deli- 
vered, and the young gentlemen showed an ease and confidence which 
defended the choice which placed them in those parts. The English 
Salutatory by Robert Jaffray, jr., was gracefully pronounced, and the 
Essay on the Progress of Civilization was well written, but the speaker 
was deficient in strength of voice. The other exercises were: 


An Oration, “‘ The progress of the Sclavonic and Anglo-Saxon Races.” 
William Henry Ebbets. 

An Essay, “On Grecian Philosophy.” William Pinkney Stewart. 

An Oration, “ Signs of The Times.”” Robert M. Olyphant. 

An Essay, “On the Spirituality of Matter.” John Sym. 

An Essay, “ Unity of Purpose as Essential to Success.”” Wheelock 
H. Parmly. 

An Oration—“ Mirabean.” David R. Stanford. 

An Essay, “ Biography of Music.” Silas Weir Roosevelt. 

An Essay, “‘ On the Introspective Character of the Present Age.” Oli- 
ver Everett Ruberts. 

An Oration, ‘England: The contrasted condition of her Rich and 


An Essay, “On Poetry.” Zebedee Ring, Jr. 
Valedictory Address, with an Oration, “‘ The Character of a People 
Edward Elmer Potter. 

The Valedictory we did not hear, but it is well spoken of, and of the 
whole exercises we must say that to us they appeared to exceed the usual 


the friends of the Institution must have been exceedingly gratified at the 
testimony of its efficiency, and of the progress of the students. There 
was-some crudeness, and there were some omissions of strong points in 
the essays, which older writers would have insisted upon; but all errors 
were atoned for by the generous enthusiasm, and manly patriotism, 
which the speakers exhibited; and by the grateful reverence shown for 
things sacred manifested in several of the performances. The music led 
by Penson was excellent—and apropos, of music, we cannot forbear to 
say that the essayist upon the biography of music gave the auditory a 
performance unique and humorous, displaying a thorough, though per- 
haps a little discursive reading upon the subject. Old Columbia may 
well be proud of her graduating class this year, and feel sure also, of 
equal good fortune in the future, if we may judge of the character of her 


present undergraduates by the testimonials they received. 
I 


THE CROTON CELEBRATION. 
On Friday next will take place the celebration of the introduction of 


That it will be a parade every way 


| worthy the event it commemorates, and of the great city whose liberal 


dies’ Franklin Temperance Society is to be presented with a banner by 


the gentlemen, The ceremony takes place at the Hall in the Washing- 


ton Hotel, corner of Broadway and Reade street; and as it is certain 
that on such an interesting occasion the Hall will not accommodate ail 
who desire to be present, the iseue of tickets has been wisely determined 
upon. The price is a mere wifle, one shilling. 
inimaiicililliiaen 

Newsrarer Cuance.—The United States, Saturdey Evening Post, 
and Saturday Chroniele, three leading Philadelphia weekly newspapers, 
have been united,and the united paper will hereafter be published by Gra- 
hem & Co. It will enjoy a very large circulation, and under the con- 


®50) of Mr. Graham maintain its stand among contemporaries. 


policy has conferred this inestimable benefit upon its inhabitants, there 
can be no doubt. Places of business will generally be closed here, and 
we suspect that in some neighboring towns, and in some not near, men 


will be missed who have gone to see the New York parade. By the way, 


who introduced the measure first into the Common Council? It is as 


well to settle that matter now, that our antiquarian posterity have no 
chance to dispute about it. 


The printers, and many other trades and societies have resolved as bo- 


dies te take a part in the proceedings; and among the societies the Fire- 


| 


men and Temperance Societies will make no smal! proportion. We learn, 
by the way, that the Franklin Society have engaged the Brass Band from 
the Asylum for the Blind to precede them in their march; and this com- 
pany of musicians, we are sure, will not be the least observed in the pro- 


} cession. 





ee" 


MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 
All our readers who take an interest in political matters have, ere this, 





read Mr. Webster’s speech in Faneuil Hall. That fact sets"aside the ne- 
cessity of filling any portion of our columns with a digest or abstract even 
of what after all is no official paper, whatever importance it may possess 
in the eyes of political chance counters. But all whe have read the speech, 
not only ask the opinion of every man they meet respecting it, butexam- 
ine all newspapers to find what may be the comments of the press generally. 

Whether this be a day of small things in the political world or not, itis 
certainly a day of curious things. Erratic dances and demonstrations 
are made by men of all shades of opinions, utterly confounding the pro- 
phecies, prognostications, and pre-impressions of the learned in chican- 
ery. If a speech is announced as expected, or a letter from one leader 
to another appears in the public prints, men are all alive to possess them- 
selves of the contents ; not so much actuated in their search by a desire 
to see how the speaker or writer has answered expectation, as to discover 
in what way he has concluded to jump, in the present fashion of “ every- 
man-upon-his-own-ho»k-ativeness.”” And we must do Mr. Webster the 
jnstice to say that he has ably vindicated his right to a place in the mus- 
ter-roll of . political contortionists; and that he has certainly thrown some 
color ef probability on the assertion that a certain not very respectable 
paper in this city has been the government organ. He out-Heralds 
Herald in egotism; and seems to have had but one idea from beginning 
toend. “Where am I to go?” If that question were addressed to al- 
most any true friend cf Mr. Webster’s, individually, the reply would cer- 
tainly be :—Go back to your profession, Sir, 

Perhaps the distinguished speaker may have keener optics than disin- 
terested observers of his course. T'hey can see no turn in the lane into 
which he has run, he may discern a mode of getting out by following his 
path instead of receding. If he has fixed purposes for his future per- 
sonal conduct, he has shown nothing of them, by asking the assembled 
Bostonians where he is to go. If he merely intends the question as a 
sort of apology for the road he is taking, and deems the answer too obvi- 
ous to need distinct statement, he has found not only the Yankees, but 
the nation too obtuse to comprehend it; and has most effectually suc- 
ceeded in leaving his auditors as much in the dark as they were before 
they listened to him. 

So far as Mr. Webster intends to convey the idea that he felt it a duty 
to remain in his position on account of the pendency of foreign negoci- 
ations, which the President had confided fully and wholly to him, we are 
ready to pronounce his declaration candid, and his course proper. But 
if the whole negociation was confided to him, we are at a loss to under- 
stand the modesty of his commendation of John Tyler on account of the 
treaty. A third party might asy, that Mr. Tyler showed excellent good 
sense in the arrangement; but Mr. Webster has mistaken a figure by 
saying it himself—for in effect his praise of Tyler amounts to that.— 
When Coriolanus addressed the Romans in a position somewhat like 
that of Mr. Webster to the Whigs, in recounting what service he had 
done, the Roman stopped at ‘ Alone I did it!” He did not commend 
the Romans for giving him command of their armies, and tell them that 
his victory was their renown on account of his appointment and their 
confidence in him. 

There ia one point in Mr. W.’s speech that can hardly be thought of 
without disgust—his allusion to the “‘ very respectable men’’—who com- 
posed the Whig Convention in Faneuil Hall—as if he of all men, knew 
the leaders only by general report—he who has been fostered and sus- 
tained more by the individual kindness of these “respectable men,” 
than any other public man of the age has by his personal friends.— 
There are some great men who hew their way through the world 
and command respect, while they court investigation, practising all 
manner of self-denial, to preserve their independence. There are 
others who have equal talent, but do not from exalted patriotism 
make a sacrifice of self to give that talent to their country, but 
who are discovered, put forward, and supported in the outward light 


of disinterested patriots, by men who are willing to let their agency | 


remain unknown, that their elvé may appear to better advantage.— 
Mr. Webster does not belong to the first class. He is not indepen- 
dent of his friends by self-denial, and the superciliousness of acknow- 


ledging them as respectable comes with an ill grace from him. Jupiter 
should not kiek the pedestal from beneath his feet, if he wishes to retain 


his position 
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Mr. Tyler has obtained a reputation among those who admire him, 
purely upon negative grounds. It is not for the things thathe bas done, 
but for what he woald not do, that he is commended. He has success- 
fully originated nothing, if indeed there be any measure which he has 
originated, or approved, and not afterward practically or formally disa- 
vowed. The vetos are the sole jewels in his crown of political glory. 
And yet those Mr. Webster distinctly disavows. He has approved of no- 
thing but the foreign policy—and that was his own; and if we under- 
stand him, he makes claim to a continuance in the cabinet, solely, if at 

| all, on the ground that there are more difficulties to arrange. This sure- 
ly is poor ground for his continuance, view it in any light we will, and it 
is not sufficient ground. He will not remain in the cabinet, and he 


| knows it, whatever mist he may choose to throw over the matter. He 


does not intend to go over te the Whigs, for not content with attacking 
the leaders of their conventions, he has made a lunge at the great head 
of their party. 

“« Where then am I to go?” he asks. If he dared answer just now, 
he would say, “1 am going to the court of Sc. James’s, either as super- 
veder of Mr. Everett, or as special envoy, in answer to the Ashburton 
compliment to this country. If that disoblige Mr. Everett, John Bull has 
disobliged Mr. Fox, and we but follow precedent.” This may startle 


some readers—but we believe it. 
—_—_—_— EE 


Sours America.—A treaty of peace has been concluded between Peru 
and Bolivia, under the auspices of Chili. We trust it may prove perma- 
nent, but have our fears to the contrary. 





The remains of Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, are to be removed from 

Santa Martha to Caraccas, with funeral honors. 
a 

Mexico.-—Santa Ana has sent an.invading army into Yucatan, which 
has taken possession of Laguna, almost without firing a gun. 

Preparations are stated to be forward for the invasion of Texas. The 
Chehuahua Indians, a numerous tribe, are stated to have Lound them- 
selves by treaty to assist. It has been officially ordered that in each de- 
partment a junto shall be organized to raise contributions to aid the gov- 
ernment in prosecuting the war against Texas—the genera! depot fur the 
contributions to be at Matamoras. 

— 

Important From Texas.—The Tribune publishes an extract of a 
private letter, from New Orleans, the contents of which, if true, are 
of great importance ; and the source from which it comes is stated 
to be such as entitles it to reliance. We subjoin it : 


The Merchant has just arrived from Galveston, and reports great 
destruction of property in that place from storm—two churches des- 
troyed, great damage to the shipping, several houses blown down, 
and heavy loss of other property. Also, San ANTONIA TAKEN BY 
1,300 Mexicans unper Generar Warr. The Circuit Court inthat 
place was in session when taken ; the Judge and officers of the Court 
were made prisoners at the same time. 


— 

Tue County Court—Triat or Macistrates.—The County Court 
met on Tuesday, Oct. 4th, for the trial of Messrs. Matsell, Parker and 
Stevens, charged with the illegal release of prisoners from Blackwell's 
Island. A point was raised that the trial should not proceed on a joint 
indictment against three persons, for acts performed severally; and the 
matter ended for that day by the concession of this point; and the pas- 
sage of a resolntion adjourning the Court to Monday the 17th instant, to 


give time to summon witnesses. 
I 


To Kirt Mosquitozs.—Now the nights are cool enough to sleep with 
| closed windows; but the mosquitoes nevertheless find their way into the 
| house. Avery good reason for this, perhaps, exists in the fact that many 





of them are born in our chambers, rising full l edged from the ewer upon 
| the wash-stand. Before going to bed, look about you, and if you see any 
| of these prompters of unpleasant dreams perched upon the walls, apply 
| the following remedy :— 
When a morquitoe is standing upon the wall, lift your light a little 
l*higher than the mosquitoe, and then bring it down directly upon his back. 
| When he feels the heat he will jump backwards, “ and perish in the 

flames.” 

ee 
01> Counterfeit five dollar notes on the Manufacturers’ Bank of Provi- 

| dence have made their appearance in this city, and two persons have 

been arrested and committed for circulating them. 
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BROTHER 


THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON LANCET. 

The above is a portrait of Mr. Wakley, M. P. for a metropolitan bo- 
rough, coroner of Middlesex, and editor of the London Lancet, a medi- 
cal and surgical journal of wide reputation, if not of infallible authority. 
In his latter capacity he is beat known in this country, particularly 


among the medical profession, as very frequent extracts from his periodi- 


cal, particularly in the department of medical and surgical intelligence | 


are republished here. His position as coroner of Middlesex was obtained 


by keeping before the public what one would naturally consider a self | 


evident proposition—that a coroner should be a medical man. That the 
office is given to other professions, and frequently to men of no profes- 
sion, is to be accounted for by the two axioms that “kissing goes by fa- 
vor,” and that “ to the victors belong the spoils.” 

In politics Mr. Wakley is a radical and his character is thus summed 
by a London Journal certainly not very favorably disposed toward him. 
“* His order of oratory is declamatory, here and there tinged with a dash 
of constitutional humor. 
community at large, owing to the sterling good sense of some of his pro- 
positions, and the general home shrewdness of his parliamentary re- 
marks. His advocacy of the poor commands respect, and although he 


has ‘‘a mixed renown,” there are thousands who regard him as a man of 
metal and of mark.”’ 


————— - 


More Arrests or Accessontes.—Dr. Hugh Caldwell, of 45 Walk- 


er street, was, on Monday, arrested by officer Relyea and deputy sheriff. 


Wood, on a bench warrant issued by the authorities of Westchester 


county, charged with manslaughter in the first degree. He was the doc- 


tor who attended the fight and lanced McCoy’s eye in order that he 


might fight longer. A man named Charles Riley was on the same day 
arrested in Park Row, ona charge of being present and abetting in the 


same scene. Both will go to Westchester for trial. 


a 


Tirep or 1t.—Hon. George N. Briggs, of Berkshire, Mass., declines | 


We should 


auch sessions as the two last would tire ont any man. 


think 


being a candidate for re-election to Congress. that 
Appleton, the member from the Boston district, has resigned his seat.— 
A new election will take place on the day of the state election. 

a 


The extensive iron works of Reeves, 


Whitaker & Co., located at 


Bridgeton, N. J., were destroyed by fire on Tuesday last. 
—partial insurance. 


Loss $25,000 
The rolling and turning mills, the nail machines, in 
the south end, the store hoase for nails, the office and other buildings 
contiguous, were not injured 


He is not without his influence even upon the 


Hon. Nathan | 


ONATHAN. 


THE DAHLIA. 


No plant has stepped more universally into favor than this, throughout 
yuntry. In every garden, with any pretence to ornament spe- 
cimens of it may be sePT ; ar d the mul 
Variotie s, by cultivation, 
forms now one of the most 


‘ vw hole cs 


tiplication ¢ f 
icrative 
pursuits of the garden. Bulbs of very 
rare varieties, have, upon their first in- 
troduction into this country been pur- 
chased at from ten to thirty and even 
forty dollars by the gardeners, for the 
purposes of propagation and sale ; but 
the plant is so easily cultivated, and the 
means of i ropagation are so abun lant, 
that what is rare and beautiful this sea- 
son will be, in two or three more as 
beautiful, indeed as ever, but no longer 
rare ; end those which are valuable only 
for their searceness soon go out of favor. 
The nebie outline of the dahlia, and the 
great variety of colors which have been 
obtained make it a splendid flower for 
boquets, none, indeed excelling it in ap- 
pearance. Odor, however, it hag next 
to none, and what little it may possess 
is rather repulsive than pleasant. 


The Dahlia was first sent to Europe by Baron Humboldt, who sent 
specimens from Mexico, where it is ind'g*nous, in 1789. The first 
flower in England was introduced by Lady Holland, in 1804, but it was 
not until 1820 that it attracted much attention. The original color of 
the flower was a deep purple, with a yellow centre, on a slight shrub.— 

sy mixture of the pollen of different flowers, and by chance during cul- 
tivation, almost every possible hue has been given to the flowers, and in 
many instances variegated hues have been produced in the same blos- 
The 


some of the cultivated dahlias, the deep and gorgeous rich- 


som, some of them in the strongest and most striking contrasts. 


brilliance of 


ness of others, and the delicate modesty of other flowers in their tints, 


are unexceeded by any blossom in the world. In no other case has 


floriculture produced in a few years such remarkable results, and such 
an entire change inthe character of the plant. 

A few years ago it was said by a person describing the dahlia, “ it is 
sometimes double.” Now there are many of our readers who have seen 
hundreds of varieties of the flower, and yet have never seen any except 
double blossoms. The root is composed of clusters of bulbs. Preserve 
these, and plant them the next spring, and you get the same flower borne 
by the parent stock, with the chance that it may be fuller and rounder. 
Plant the seed, however, and you get single flowers, if any, the first sea- 
son, and the color or colors will set their paternity at defiance, being like- 
ly to be entirely dissimilar. In this way new and unlooked for varieties 
have been obtained, as well as by the expedient of mixing the colors of 
other flowers with the pollen. The plant is sometimes propagated by the 
gardeners from shoots and cuttings, but this is done only with rare varie- 
ties, where immed ute multiplication is desired, as the increase by bulbs 
is all sufficient for ordinary purposes. 

The change produced in the fullness of the flower and the size of the 
shrub, by cultivation is among the most remarkable circumstances in the 
history of its culture. Imagine the ragged appearance of a single set of 
leaves diverging from the centre, and then look at some of the cultivated 
dahlias, with their !\xuriant flowers, making a petfect magnificent globe, 
of which the junctio: of the stem with the flower is the exact centre. 
These leaves look ofien as if chisselled out of something solid, so closely 
are they packed, and yet so perfect and distinct in its outline is each indi- 
vidual leaf. In size the shrub, of which four or five feet used tw be the 
maximum, now sometimes rises to ten, and even to fifteen feet, in propi- 
tious situations ; and at this season, which appears the best for flowering 
such plants, holds up a profusion of floral splendor. 

It is said that the bulbs afford, in their native clime, a nutritious, 
though not very palaceable means of subsistence. The agreeableness 
of food, however, is entirely a matter of taste. We eat things at 
which the Mexican Indian would revolt, and must allow him the privi- 
lege of living upon food which would not be precisely our preference.— 
The culture of the dahlia is so easy that we shall not insult readers who 
probably are more au fait to the subject than we are, by giving any 
description of it; and we close by telling dahlia fanciers that some splen- 
did specimens will be exhibited at the approaching Fair of the American 
Institute, at Niblo’s Garden 





a 








Tae Puenomena anv Onper or tae Soran System. By J. P. 
Nichols, L. L. D., F.R. 8S. E. From the last Edinburgh edition.— 
Iilastraced with plates. New-York: Dayton & Newman. 


This work has had an excellent voucher and introducer in the “ Archi- 
tecture of the Heavens,” by the same writer, which has had a circula- 
It is illustrated 
with plates, of course, as no astronomical work could be complete or 


tion almost universal throughout the United States. 


useful without their assistance, but they differ in character from the usual 
accompaniments of such beoks, and we believe will exceed them in use- 
fulness. One excellence of Nichols’s works is their preservation in the 
mind of the student of that harmonious unity of plan which character- 
ises the work of the Great Architect. Knowlodge is not doled out to 
the reader in fragmentary disconnected patches, nor is classification so 
overdone as to divide the attention to the loss of all the rest, while a part 
is considered. An interesting portion of this volume is the history 


ef early astronomy, but where all is excellent it is needless to par- | 


ticularise. 
—————— 
Tue Democratic Revrew fer October. New York: Langleys. 

The portrait in the present aumber is that of Senator Walker of Mis- 
sissippi, and we are promised in succeeding numbers, those of Senators 
Benton, Wright and Calhoun. The leading article is the continuation 
of Mr. A. H. Everett's paper upon the Constitution and its framers. 
Among the other contributors are A. O. Brownson, J. G. Whittier, J. R. 
Lowell, F. Saunders, and many anonymous writers who have imparted 
interest to the pages of the work in preceding numbers. The paper by 
Mr. Saunders is an amusing chapter upon Author Booksellers—a fruit- 
ful theme, which we hope he may enlarge upon hereafter. The contents 
embrace a proper variety of subjects, all ably treated. 

aenaatiiiinween 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox, October. New York: Israel Post. 

The embellishments of this number are : The Elopement Prevented, 
a_ mezzotint, by Sadd, from a picture by W. Kidd, the Rustic Toilet, a 
line and stipple engraving by Ellis, from a picture by Stephanaff, a Fash- 
ion Plate, with four figures, and a piece of music. Among the contribu- 
tors we find Mrs. Virginia Deforest, Miss Marian H. Rand, Mrs. S. E. 
Farley, Mrs. M. St. Leon Lond, Mrs. Seba Smith, Miss M. A. Fairman, 
Miss C. M. Sedgwick, Miss Leslie, N. P. Willis, aud T. S. Arthur. 
Mr. Willis’s article is short, but one of the sweetest and most beautiful 
things which have ever come from his pen; and the whole number taken 
together is an exceilent one. 

w-dhtigeililatientoe 
Uncas ayp MiANTonomon. By William L. Stone, Author of tae Life 


of Brant, Life and Times of Red Jacket, &. New York: Day- 
ton & Newman. 


Mr. Stone has been a large contributor to the historical essays which 


have been furnished by the American press, relative to the Aborigines of | 


this country. It is due to him to say, that he is not a mere collector of 
the statements of his predecessors; but that he sifts carefully, and la- 
boriously compares different statements, to reach the probable truth of 
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HADDON HALL. 


British taste, egged on by national pride, and liberally compensated 
by “ British gold,” of which so much is said here by the politicians 
when any matter between our country and that is in discussion—but of 
which we are constrained to believe more is said than felt, is (you will 
find the nominative somewhere on this page) doing every thing to pre- 
serve the memory of rich old ruins from decay; whatever may become 
of the relics of structures themselves. Every new romance has actual 
localities for its scenes, and is embellished with engravings which would 
give the work a value to Englishmen, were there no letter press attach- 
ed, beyond the mere designation of the pictures. The view which we 
give above is of “‘ Haddon Hall, once the seat of the Vernons, one of 
those fabrics, half castle, half mansion, which bear in their structure the 
indications of the different eras they have witnessed; the ‘battles, 


| sieges, fortunes, they have passed’ seem to be written in legible charac- 


ters upon them, and the instructed eye can trace the portions founded in 


| troubled and in peaceful times; parts partaking of a fort-like character, 


what he records. This little volume—being a lecture delivered on the | 


occasion of the erection of a monument at Norwich to Uncas—not only | 


contains a well condensed array of facts, but quite a skilful, and we must 
say, conclusive defence of Uncas, against the Rhode [sland writers and 
their followers, who had nearly persuaded the world into the apotheosis 


of Miantonomoh, at the expense of Uncas. The treatise is valuable 


upon that ground, beside all others, as doing justice to one whom school 


histories in particular have universally painted in darker colors. We 
for one, are glad to make the old sachem’s better acquaintance. 
———ae— 
Tue Wuie Atmasac. New York: Greely & McElrath. 
Our neighbors, and they are emphatically so now, having moved to the 
building next door, have done the politicians of the Clay school a good ser- 


vice in this publication. That our recommendation will induce the other 


party to purchase we have no idea; but the Whigs cannot find a neater | 


and more comprehensive manual of election and other matters in the 


world. It should be the vade mecum of the counter of political chances. 


Among its coatents it has a life of Clay by Mr. R aymond of the Tribune. | 


—— 
Asotner Liset Svit.—The Faculty of the University Medical 
School have commenced a libel suit against J. G. Bennett, for his inces- 


pant abuse of their institution in the columns of the Herald and Lancet 


and those which show that security brought with it a sense of ease that 
could dispense with moat and drawbridge, and settle down into that 
stately and picturesque style, which distinguishes so many of the man 
sions, coeval with Haddon Hall, and of which none present such fine 
examples as Haddon Hall itself.” 

The building is now tenantless, and very fast falling into utter ruin.— 
Such being the case, our female readers will curiously enquire what the 
lady is doing alone upon the steps. Turning to the book, we find that 
the engraving embodies one of the romantic incidents of the family his 
tory of the line to which the mansion belongs. The lady deseending the 
staircase which leads to the gardens, is the heiress of the broad lands of 
the Vernons, who was wooed and won by a scion of the house of Man- 
ners, who, to obtaia stolen interviews with his “ladye love,” lurked in 
the neighboring woods as an outlaw. It is doubtful whether the lady 
was at first aware of his name and rank ; her lover might have said in 
the words of the old ballad— 

‘« A blithesome eye, a soldier's mien, 
A bonnet of the blue, 
A doublet of the Lincoln green, 
Were all of me you knew.” 


But, however this might be, the lady has taken advantage of a grand 
entertainment, given in her father’s mansion, to steal from the ball-room 
descend the steps, as the reader sees, a d elope with her lover: and such 
being the case, it is proper that you and I reader, being neither of us 
postboy nor party in any way to the elopement should come away now. 
a 

Urne’s Dictionany.—This valuable work, issued in numbers by the 
Messrs. Appleton, draws near its conclusion. It has received a patron- 
age in some degree commensurate with its value, and will, we are per 
suaded be the medium which much important practical information will 


be circulated 
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Grauam'’s Macazine, October. 


BROTHER 


New York, Israel Post. 

The engravings in this number are : The Blessing, om steel, by E. G. 
Dunning, from a pretence by T. Webster, and the Playful Pets, a mezzo- 
tint, by Sartain, from a pretence by W. Drummond. Music—a popular 
German uit. Among the contributors we find Cooper, Bryant, Longfel- 
low, Hoffman, Fay, Mrs. Svephens, Mrs. Clavers, Mrs. Embury and Mrs, 
Seba Smith. Mr. Griswold contributes a very interesting paper on Re- 
volutionary Ballads. 
Poe upon Mr. Dawes’s poetry in the number. Mr. Dawes was not pre- 
sent at the reading of his play to a circle of critics, before its publica- 
tion—and therefore he certainly did not read it to them, as Mr. Poe 
takes pains once or twice to say. As to the rest, whatever may be the 
faults of Mr. Dawes’s verse, that poem is not yet written which could 
not be picked to pieces in the same style that Mr. Poe has done this. 


ee 
Tue Hanrers’ Cuzar Novers.—The last issue of the Harpers’s 


rina. It sketches the incidents in the extraordinary fortunes of Prince 
Menzikoff and his family, and illustrates powerfully the uncertainty of 
the fate of those who put their trust in princes. It is unnecessary to 
speak of the character of Mrs. Hofland’s writings to the American 


i 


We are sorry to find a very unjust attack by Mr. | 


reader; for her purity of sentiment and interesting style, are well known — 


and appreciated. 

Txuat Boox on Eoyrt.—We had almost forgotten the existence of a 
eertain pamphlet, written upon a certain book on Ezypt, until the other 
day, on turning over a parcel of forgotten lumber, this was turned up.— 
Its personal attacks upon Mr. Cooley are pronounced as unfounded as 
they are generally puerile; and even if they carried weight with them, 
the subject has already been forgotten. Nobody claims perfection for 
the book, and as to any reply tothe pamphlet, that is very properly deem- 
ed a waste of time and paper. The “American in Egypt’ will stand 
upon its own reputation and contents, without being affected by any an- 
gry attack from a person whose annoyance has run away with his dis- 
cretion. 

an dusliliiiisincats 

New Booxs.—Appleton has published a beautiful miniature edition 
of Thompson, and a neat book for boys—The Adventures of Henry Hud- 
son, by Uncle Philip. We shall notice them more particularly next week, 
as also some other matters in which we are sadly in arrears. 

soneenttleeeeenene 

Cuvrcu Music.—Mr. Sparks, at the office of the Churchman, has 
just published two valuable works which should be in possession of 
every worshipper in the Episcopal Church, who has any appreciation of 
the charms of Church Music. When we say valuable here we do not refer 
to the price in dollars and cents, for they are of a low price in that re- 
spect; but to their intrinsic excellence and convenience. The two are: 
The Gregorian and other Ecclesiastical Chants, adapted to the Psalter 
and Canticles, and the Canticles of the Church, from the Morning and 
Evening Services, together with Selections for the appointed special oc- 
casions, arranged in bars for chanting. The latter in particular should 
be in every pew. 


— 

Tue Verren Case.—Much interest has been taken in the case of 
Rey. Antoine Verren, Rector of the French Episcopal Church, in this 
city. He was indicted and tried for perjury, the alleged crime consisting 
This affidavit 
was made during the trial of Bartlemy and De Bouillon for libel, on the 


Rev. Mr. Verren, signed by the defendant in this case, and sworn to in 


in his denial, by affidavit, of certain anonymous letters. 


open court. The authorship of those letters, was a very important cir- 
cumstance on the former trial, and Mr. Verren’s denial greatly helped to 
the conviction of Bartlemy and De Bouillon, the former of whom has 
served out his sentence in prison, for the libel, and the latter still remains 
in durance, from inability to pay his fine, $1000. The case was given to 
the jury on Thursday afternoon; and resulted, after three hours delibera- 


tion, in his acquittal. 
—— a _ 
Ositvary.—The Montreal Gazette announces the death, on Saturday, 


of David Chisholme, Esq., editor of that paper. He was a native of 


Ross-shire, Scotland, but had been a resident of Lower Canada since 
1822. 

a 

The Trish fellow citizens 


this city, are taking the preliminary steps for the erection of a splen- 
did monument to his memory. 


J ¢ 


- 


INATHAN. 
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T? A heavy failure occurred in Philadelphia, on Saturday. The in- 
divitual had a legacy left him but a short time ago, of $185,000. He 
lost the whole by gambling in stocks. 

0> Near Pittsburgh on the 26th ult., 250 cattle took fright from the 
noise of gome steamhoats, turned their heads down the river, and rush- 
ed against their drivers, unhorsed them, and trampled over them, so se- 
verely injuring one of them, that he died shortly afterwards. 


i Obstructions have twice been placed on the rails of the Concord 
road recently. On Wednesday last a car was thrown off the track about 
three miles above Nashua, and a man named Samuel Waldron had his 
arm broken, and was otherwise bruised. This is bad behavior for New 
Hampshire. 


0> Me Ham, the conductor on the Norwich and Worcester railroad 
was killed on Monday night about seven miles this side of Boston. At 
the time of the accident, he was passing over the tops of the cars while 
they were going under & bridge. 

A min whom the Philadelphians call “Old Mack,” was lecturing a 
few evenings since in that city, in the street. To be seen, as well as to 


on | be beard te "foes . 
twenty-five cent series of novels, is Mrs. Hofland’s new work, The Cza- | ward: ts edsemnge, © O86 Mack” mounted » marbet: sagen, ohare 


| he was in the act of helding forth, when a mob collected round and seized 


the wagon by the shafts, and ran down the street with the old man in it. 
Nothing daunted by the proceeding, the lecturer kept his place and con- 
tinued talking about temperance all the while they were dragging him. 
The “cold water boys’’ rallied, and retook the wagon, and returned to 
the original place uf meeting, where the lecturer concluded his speech. 


The old Camp Street Theatre of New Orleans, was reduced to ashes 
on the morning of the 23d ult. It was built by Mr. Caldwell, just twenty 
years ago, and made for him a fortune. Of late years it has been occu- 
pied asan auction mart, and for other purposes. A Mrs. Bennett had a 
billiard reom in it, on the contents of which she had $10,000 insurance. 
How the fire originated is not known. 


The Philadelphia Gazette says—“ The jury, in another of the cloth 
cases, have rendered a verdict in favor of the United States. In this 
case, 95 pieces of cloth, 47 of cassimere, and 10 of pilot cloth were for- 
feited. George Shaw, claimant. There are 83 cases yet to try.” 

The Newburyport Herald states that Mr. Cushing met with a very en- 
thusiastic reception on his return home. Several hundred of the citizens 
assembled at the railroad depot to receive him, and a salute of one hun- 
dred guns was fired. 

About 61,000 members were added to the Methodist Church in the 
United States dusing the year ending on the first of last June. 

Dr. Mercer, of Adams county, Mississippi, has lately erected at his 
own expense, and for the advantage of his vast plantation, and the peo- 
ple who till his lands, a neat church and parsonage house at the cost of 
$30,000. He pays the salary of the minister, $1,200 a year, besides 
his “‘ meat and bread.” 

The abundance of fish at Norfolk, Virginia, prevents the poor from 
suffering from hunger. A large beef dealer in that city gives away the 
heads of the cattle which he kills, and lately observing a mendicant free 
negro eyeing the pyramid of heads that lay on his stall, be offered him 
one, but the fellow declined it, saying that he had been recommended 
there to get a beef’s head, but he thougbt it would be “ready cooked 
Sor eating !” 

A lecturer in Boston, Dr. Hall, stated the other evening, in his lecture, 
that, geologically speaking, America is actually older than Europe. 
The Doctor himse!! had witnessed, in both countries, abundant evidences 
that such was the case—that New England was older than Old England. 

Thursday, the 24th of November, has been appointed by the Governor 
and Council, for the annual Thanksgiving in Massachusetts. 


Thursday, the 22d day of December next, has been appointed by 
the Governor of New Hampshire for the day of annual thanksgiving 
in that state. 


The City Inspector reports 167 interments in this city during last 
week—35 men, 33 women, 58 boys, 40 girls ; under 2 years of age 
56. Deaths by consumption, 34; cholera infantum, 19 ; scarlet 
fever, 6. 

The Quincy (Mass.,) Patriot states that the services of Mr. John 
Quincy Adams have ben secured to defend Messrs. Pierce and Anthony 
against the charge of high treason, of which they are indicted by the 
charter authorities of Rhode Island. 


New Taeory.—A writer in the Rochester, N. Y. Evening Post, 
alluding to the fact that frogs, toads, fishes, &c., are sometimes pre. 
cipitated to the earth during a shower, gravely expresses an opinion 
that they are not drawn up into the clouds by a water spout, but that 
the ova or germs of these animals are lifted from the waters, and the 
perfect animal organized and developed while surrounded with storms 
and riding on the wings of the wind! 


A xeen Boy.—At the time of the late excitement at Nauvoo, a 


' man rode up and enquired of a boy where Joe Smith was, thinking 


thereby to pump the boy and arrest Smith through the intormation. 


| The boy replied that the prophet had ascended to Heaven on Hiram 


of the late lamented Dr. MecNevin, of | 


“mith’s white horse, and he was just preparing a kive to vend his 
dinner to hin! The man put spars to his horse and rode off saying, 
there was no finding out anything bya Mormon!—Cin, Mic, 
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MR. DUNN'S CHINESE COLLECTION. 


The engiaving here prefixed represents Mr. Dunn’s Cuinese Collectior, 
as it is exhibited in London, in a building erected for the special purpose. 
It was exhibited in Philadelphia previous to its removal to London; but 
though pronounced by all who saw it one of the most perfect things ever 
offered to the public as an exhibition, it did not, we are quite sure, receive 
the attention which it deserved, while ix Philadelphia. But a prophet is 
never without honor, save in his own coantry. 

In London it succeeds better, for many reasons ; not the least of which 
is found in the interest which John Bull very naturally takes in the em- 
pire which his armies are devastating. It is not at all improbable that 
many visitors to Mr. Dunn’s rooms have an indistinct inkling of the pos- 


sibility that, at some future day, when diplomacy and conquest have 


given the British a foothold in the Celestial Empire, they may have a 
oppertunity to test the correctnese of the exhibition, by observations upon 
the spot. 

As we have said before, while this collection was an object of nearer 
interest, it includes every illustration of Chinese manners, religion, cos- 
All, too, 
It is matter of some natural 


tume and merchandise, which it is possible to group together. 
is done in correct and admirable taste. 
pride that an American should be the proprietor of one of the most wor- 
thy exhibitions in the great metropolis ; little though we may cungratu! 
late our own liberality that he did not make a fortune with it at home. 
However, having received the sanction of foreign approval, Mr. D. has 


only now to bring the collection back, to be overwhelmed with liberality. 





Living In THE West.—Dined at the house of a thriving New 
Englander, who from small beginnings is now the proprietor of five 
thousand acres of prairie land: he has enclosed several fields of 
Indian corn with ditches instea! of rails—more permanent work— 
answering the doub!e purpose of staying the prairie-fire and keeping 
off cattle ; he has sunk a well and built stables, barn, and hog-pen, 
on a large scale ; and, like a wise man, lived up to this in a simple 
log and mud cabin. I am really at a loss to know where the good 
people in this country, this out-of-the-way plaee, find all the good 
things they set before travellers, especially the New Englanders: they 
seem to live better here, than they do at home, and riot in pumpkin 
pies and allsorts of cakes and meats, savory stews, &c.; and, to be 
sure, wine and strong drink is not to be found on the table, bat rich 
cream and excellent tea and coffee fill up the vacuum, and invariably 
sonclude a mea! fitforanalderman. ‘The trifling sum of twenty-five 
cents, Or two York shillings a-head, is the moderate demand for all 
this ; and more, for some travellers smoke the landlord’s pipe, and 
others take gum ticklers and gin slings by way of a “ chasse cafe.” 
—Life in the West. 

ee 

Sranparp or Ciaracter oN Rev River.—A gentleman just re 

turned from a visit to Alexandria and the adjacent country, informs 





us of the acknowledged standard of moral character upon Red River. 
It affords us pleasure to know that while that rich section of country 
is being brought to a state of perfect cultivation, no less progress is 
making towards the improvemeut of mauners and the raising morals 
to a lofty standard. He rclates that at a dinner party, after the ladies 
had retired, a discussion arose as to the relative good qualities of the 
unmarried females who had just absented themselves. The accor- 
dance of much excelicuce was made willingly to all but one, She 
was the resident of a distant town, and a comparative stranger to all 
but one of the gentlemen. He was an elderly man, noted for his 
charitable speaking towards all women. If they had faults he man. 
tled them over—if virtues, he took pleasure in parading them. 
‘* Miss B. is very beavtiful,” said one. ‘ And very intelligent,” said 
another, ** for I sat next to her at dinner.” “Is her moral character 
good 7” asked a young bachelor, addressing the old gentleman. “ Per. 
fectly !” saidhe. ‘“ Why, my dear man, she raises three hundred 
bales of cotton !"— New Orleans Bullitin. 
————E 

Tue Ruope Istanp Convention adjourned on Thursday, till the 
3i of November, at which time the General Assembly will be in ses. 
sion. The Constitution adopted by the Convention is in the bands 
of the Committee to be printed and distributed among the people. 
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From Colburn’s New Monthly. 


REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 


LEAH MERIEL. 


Something about half a century ago, the inhabitants of “ the Thorn,” 
a village on the borders of Wales, remarked the appearance among them 


of a mendicant, who bad never before been observed to frequent that | 


reighborhood. She was a woman, and bore with her a child, whose ex- 


treme squalor and unhealthiness of aspect attracted compassion to min- | 


gle with the disgust, excited by her own filthy and debauched character 
and appearance. She was tall, thin, a: d pale. Her clothes were tat- 
tered and dirty to an extreme degree, and she was continually ina state 
of semi-intoxication. Her language too, and general deportment were 
of a most abandoned description,—indeed, such as would have ensured 
her being stoned oat of any orderly place, instead of obtaining charity. 
But it was the child that was her bread winner: the poor litte thing 
was so tiny and delicate, so dirty, naked, and skinny, and appeared by 
its looks to feel so acutely the wretchedness of its case, that pieces of 
copper money were plentifully thrown to them, as they sat by the hedge 
side—for the road through the village was much used, the Thorn Inn 
being the first stage from a pretty large country town. The mother used 
to sit, mechanically repeating over, if she were sober enough, a whining 
petition for charity, while the little girl crouched to her side, and looked 
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up in the faces of the passengers, her large gray eyes having such a | 


pleading expression that words of pity were copiously bestowed upon her 
from those who could not afford more substantial indication ef their be- 
nevolence. She was about four or five years old and appeared so thin 
and debilitated, and continually shivering and shrinking, that one won- 
dered how she could stand or walk. It was a mostdisagreeable sight to 
look at the sickly, fleshless child, dirty and cold, and the tall, slouching, 


and more filthy and disgusting parent, with her lack-lustre drunken eye, | 


as they staggered along, the latter frequently stopping to beat the poor | 


unoffending little thing, and she again, taking it all with an air of patient 
resignation, uttering no complaint,—hardly even shedding atear. In 


faet, the creature was so wasted that one could scarcely guess where | 


tears in her could have a source.—] have said that coppers were liberally | 


bestowed upon them ;—all went for liquor, to satisfy the cravings of the | 


mother ; nor this alone; whatever she could lay her hands on, and ex- 


change for money or drink, she recklessly appropriated, stealing utensils | 
even from the outhouses, where charitable people were prevailed upon to | 


allow her shelter. ‘ 
At that time public charity was hardly so strictly managed as now, 


and this woman was allowed to beg publicly, aad even to take possession | 


of two rooms of a dilapidated building, about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from the village. In a short time indolence and drunkenness con- 
fined her to this place, and her daughter was sent out daily, alone, to beg 
for their support. The disgust of the woman’s presence being removed, 
people began te question the child. 
gent and sagacious, and very grateful for such little kindnesses as house- 
wives were disposed to grant her. 
Meriel ; her father had been a soldier, but she had no recollection, save 
of being carried about to beg. 

This child displayed a singular desire for instruction, collecting toge- 
ther all sorts of bollads, printed notices, and such things, and being 
mightily pleased when any one would take the trouble to name to herthe 
letters ard show her how to join them into words. The gift of an old 
book, torn and boardless, delighted her; if it contained pictures, she was 
in ecstasies ; and things like these she hoarded up ina corner of the old 
building, where, when the weary travail of the day was over, and her 
brutal mother sunk in drunken senselessness, they served her for compa- 
nions and playmates. 

A year passed, and she became better known about the district. She 
was now more warmly clad, and a little taller, but still exceedingly thin, 
wan, and unhealthy, with a look of care on her sickly, childish features, 
most unnatural nud unpleasant to see. She never affected the society of 


| the whole fubric. 


They found her remarkably intelli- | 


Her name was Leah, she said, Leah | 





on ber childish heart as she crept along the avenue of Whitestream- 
lodge 7 

, A few. years morefand she obtained employment at the paper-factory, 
or mill, as it was called; the wages she earned weckly, and a larger allow- 
ance from the parist: to the old woman, serving amply for their mainte- 
nance, She was now much taller, but still a , erfict skeleton, and still 
she showed the same cowering, solitary disposition, the same eagerness 
to lay hands on old books and stray newspapers, but certainly much 
greater cleanliness and tidiness of person. Still was she insulted and 
neglected, or treated os an amusing inferior by her fellow work people. 
The latter, however, was a character she now appeared desirous to avoid 
and daily might she be seen wending her way between the paper-mill and 
the old dwelling where she had her abode. 

The country around the Thorn presented the usual slight undulations, 
cultivated almost to a square foot, and dotted with frequent timber, 
which is every where characteristic of the garden of England. The 
first risings of the Welsh hills formed a bwrrier to the sight on one side, 
while in the opposite direction the dimpled plain stretched away, itsel/ 
becoming as a blue line in the far distance. About a quarter of a mile 
or more, from the village, you observed what you would at first take 
to be a long, narrow wood, or plantation, dividing, rhaps, two 
estates. Haply as you looked, a distant rushing sound would reach 
your earf, which might be the breeze among the foliage,—but it was the 
dash of water. What appeared a lengthened slip of copse, was the 
hollow, dingly course of the Whitestream, which, descending here, 
found its way by a scooped channel to join one of the large rivers of that 
part of the country. 

The sides of the little valley were rocky, if not precipitous, and co- 
vered with a plentiful clothing of dwarf oak, birch, and other trees, 
which, confused together to the distant eye, completely cencealed the 
romantic hollow. Ou account of the crystal P wig A of the water, a 
quality which had obtained for it the name of Whitestream, this place 
had been long used as a site for the paper manufactory before alluded 
to. The channel, after being close and narrow for a mile or two, sud- 
denly enlarged into a little oval green dale, the stream winding round 
under the rocks to ene side, embracing in the bend a rounded bank of 
rich alluvial soil, covered with most vivid sward, whereon two horse:, 
employed about the place, usually grazed. Atthe bottom of this mea- 
dow, which might have been a couple of gunshots in length, stood an 
extensive collection of low buildings, partly of stone, and partly of 
brick, the sound of machinery from which indicated the mill. At the 
upper end of it, again, was a broad, deep dam, which supplied the facto- 
ry below with power. Close to the edge of this stood a broken down 
house, its roof partly fallen in, and the foundation of one corner washed 
completely bare by the water, a great rent indicating the insecurity of 
In this place Leah’s mother was permitted to reside, 
no ether return being exacted from her than the custody of the heavy 
iron winches and other implements whereby the ponderous sluices were 
raised or lowered as the supply of water or the demand for power in- 
creased or diminished. 

This building had, formerly, been the residence of the proprietors of 
the factory. Afterwards, on their leaving for Whitestream Lodge, it 
was occupied by the foreman and his family; but, from the increased 
respectability of this functionary as the works grew in extent and im- 
portance, as well as the loneliness and manifest danger of its position, 
it became finally deserted, and the materials not being worth expense ot 
removal were allowed to remain. 

A little room, in its upper story, was chosen by Leah for her chamber, 
partly because over it the roof was rain proof—partly because the steep 


and ruinous state of the stair prevented her mother from having 


children of her own age, or mingled, or would have been allowed to min- | 


gle in their play. They were her enemies ; by them the poor frail beg- 
gar child was stoned. She more desived the company of grown up wo- 
men, and would hold lengthy and serious conversations with them at 
times, not a little to their amusement. From such treats, as well as 
from her loathsome appearance, she began to be called, by most in 
thoughtlessness, but by some in earnest, a fairy changeling, and the 
name Fairy Leah attached itself to her thencefurward. 


drew near with a feeling of something that surely was pleasure. It was 
a large house, inhabited by the proprietor of the paper-manufactory of 
Whitestream, from which most of the inhabitants of the Thorn derived 
their bread. Here she was always sure of a copper coin, haply some 
cast-off eld clothing, or cold dainties of the table, but the chief charm 
was, that the young master, a quiet, studious boy, would come to the 
drawing-room window, and amuse himself hy holding long discussions 
with her. To him she was indebted for the explanation of old English 
and German letters, and for the first hint of writing, by the simple pro- 
cess of copying italic type. Old volumes and pamphletsinnamerable she 
owed to him ; and frequently, as she was leaving, he would bid her go to 
the parterre and pull herself a flower, the prettiest she could find. Was 
not this a reason why the poor little i!l-looking, despised, hopeless, and 
he)pless outcast should feel the load of } 


| largement of the poor pittance that rewarded her labor. 


access to it. And this separation was the cause of the improvement 
so visible, first inher dress, afterwards in her spirits, and finally in her 
person. 

Here passed her girlhood ;—fifteen years had she lived,—years oi 
cold and hunger, sickness, sorrow, and scorn; but now this was over; 
her steadiness, attention, and neatness of hand, as well as her 
creased age, procured her advancement in the factory, with an en- 
Bodily 
strength, too, she began to gain, wherewith to defend herself against 
her inhuman mother. 

But at this age 
Health appeared 


lithe and slender 


in- 


a change seemed to have come over her existence.— 
now to have visited her. She became erect, though 
asa reed. Her skin changed the pallid clammy hue 


| for aclear lustrous white, and while her wrists and ankles and small 
But there was one place to which, in her daily round of bitterness she | 


hands and feet remained the same, the rest of her limba expanded, as- 
suming a rounded fulness of shape, yet still light and airy to a degree 
Her waist continued slight as ever, but her chest swelled, her shoulders 
became full and obtuse, her gentle bosem budded forth into early woman- 
hood, and her sunken cheeks plumped out iato a perfect oval. It was 
then discovered that her features were exactly regular But when het 
lips, no longer colorless, pouted like a double cherry, and a glow settled 
on each cheek, at first flitting and changing, but at length fixed in sunny 
permanence ; when her grey eyes sparkled with cheerfulness, beneath her 


| high, cold forehead, clouded by the simple braids of her flaxen hair; and 


r cares and sorrows sit lighter | of a delicacy of feature, 


when a small timid dimple ventured npon her little round chin, then it 
was she stood confessed the Beauty of the Mill, the Thorn, the parish, 
the district of country. 

She was somewhat under the middle height of women, and possessed 
complexion, and shape, that excited in all 








cates 





She appeared so slender and fragile, yet still, 
that the term “ Fairy 


wonder and admiration. 
so symmetrical and graceful in every motion 


’ Leah,” which had been given her on account of her deformity, became 


now the soubriquet—oh, kow much more appropriate !—of her sudden 
loveliness. 

And now you fancy I am about to treat you to the old story of gentle, 
or haply even noble blood, long crushed and concealed, but af length 
bursting into light, and rising to its own proper place, lke water to its 
level. But Leah was, in very truth, the daughter of a beggar,—in met- 
aphor, the child of care, disease and toil. 

How many that, erewhile, made the poor little mendicant a subject ef 
injury or insult, now envied, hated, or madly loved her! Yes! many of 
those young men, who had laughed a year or two before, as they stoned 
her from their father’s doors, or sent their dogs barking and tearing after 
her, would now have been proud to do her the most menial service, to 
obtain one kind luok, one gladdening smile. What errands they invent- 
ed merely to have the rapture of speaking to her, for a moment, even 
about ordinary matters, and hearing the sweet, low notes of her duicet 
voice in her reply. But, still timorous and bashful, Leah shunned ail 
advances, avoiding all companionship, even of her own sex, and might 
be seen tripping lightly away to the ruined building, as soon as the bell 
at the mill announced that work for the day was over. 

Her labor was of a light description, and pretty well remunerated. 
It consisted in inspeeting the finished writing-paper, and with an instru- 
ment of a peculiar shape, scraping away any blemishes, specks for in- 
stance, which, floating about in the solution of size into which the sheets 
are dipped, in order to prevent the ink from spreading,—in fact, to con- 
vert them from blotting paper,—might have adhered to them. This re- 
quired great nicety of touch, and was a clean and rather superior depart- 
ment of the manufacture; consequently, both in dress and person, she 
required to be of a very diff rent aspect fium the girls who: labored in 
other parts of the work. The paper made at Whitestream was of the 
finest quality, and for the London market; and certainly no hand, bow- 
ever high born, that wrote upon it, could outvie in shape, hue, or delica- 
cy, that gentle one, which moving lightly, as over the keys of a musical 
instrument, put the finishing touch to its fabric. 

About half a mile from the factory lay some fields which, forming the 
subject of a litigation between two proprietors, were then, and contin- 
ued to be for some years longer in grass. No road or lane lay in that 
juarter near enough to command a view of these; on the other hand, 
the prospect from them was very extensive, varied and beautiful. They 
ran along the southern skirts of the narrow woud that concealed the 
course of the Whitestream. On the balmy summer evenings Leah 
began now to be seen by the few whem chance led in that direction, 
loitering about these fields in company with a young man in dark 
clothes, who wore his hat slouched far over his forehead. When looked 
at, it was remarked they used to retire among the trees and down into 
the dell; desirous, apparently, not so much of eluding observation as of 
ivoiding intrusion. Some too who had gone up the copsewood at 
night to snare the game that abounded there, or to set or lift fishing- 
lines in the stream, had seen two persons sitting together on the bank, 
beside a wild rosebush that grew hard by the old building, and by the 
summer moonlight were able to recognise Fairy Leah and her dusky spec- 
tral lover. 


Two years passed over, the while this strange dalliance lasted,—dal- 

ince which was as Paradise to poor Leah Meriel, for a passion pos- 
sessed her, fervent, single, and unchangeable ; a love the effect of youth, 
solitude, and an ardent imagination. If ever there was perfect bliss en- 
joyed by creature of clay, it was by her in this hidden intercourse. All 
the thoughts and feelings that in ordinary people are divided among re- 
lations, friends, wealth, and every other object that excites emotion, were 
in her lovely bosom bent in one passion, upon one object, that returned 

with an equal intensity. She had never known what it was to be loved, 
until by him. Kindness unalloyed with contempt she had received from 
no other,—he and happiness to her were one idea. Bred in solitude, 
squalor, and afflicticu, she never coul.t have imagined the existence of 
such a thing as Jove. She had seen the word io her books, it is true, but 
she passed it as she would have done any other syllable, to which her 
simple mind could attach no idea: and now, to plunge at once into all 
the delirious joy of the novel and exquisite emotion! It was even as 
one who, born deaf, by aid of noble surgery has the sense of hearing 
awakened in him. With the same rapture wherewith such a person 
would first listen toa strain of distant music—with the same wild delight 
lid she revel in the new-discovered feeling—the same, nay greater, more 
potent, a thousand fold; for the first is a matter of sense, the second of 
sou!! It was in very sooth an intoxicating cup, but there was deep sin 

igled inthe draught, and bitter, bitter proved to be the dregs. 


But a new character here entered upon the scene,—George Basil, Exq., 
he proprietor of the Whitestream factory. This was a man of wealth, 
possessed of land to the amount of about a thousand pounds annually, 
and drawing many times that income from his business as a manufac- 
turer. He was an aged libertine. If there be any circumstances in 
which vice may be looked upon with leniency, it is in youth, that season 
f burning thoughts and gushing pulses. Bat with what eyes can we 
contemplate a hoary sinner, who after spending a life of wickedness, now 
when his bloed winds cold and sluggish through his veins, publicly and 
shamelessly employs the experience of age, and the temptations of hoard- 
od wealth, for the accomplishment of evil? I may state that he had been 
‘he father of a family. 
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Observing Leah’s extreme delicacy of fourm and face, he began to- 
wards her a course of offensive attention that ultimately drove her from 
the factory. She remained away, shut up in the old dilapidated building. 
Late one night, shortly after her leaving her work, Basil found bis way 
to this place. 

Leah’s mother sat alone in a low, brick-paved apartment, that had 
formerly been the kitchen of the house. She was crouching, half naked 
and horribly filthy, in a corner of the great old chimney, over a fire of 
sticks which ber daughter bad provided and kindled. Beside her lay a 
botle, which had contained liquor, but it was now empty, as was a small 





tin pannikin she had used to drink from. She was smoking a short pipe, 


perteculy black from long use. 
drunkenness. 

He lifted the latch and pushed open the door. Albeit used to scenes 
of the most revolting description, he was hardly prepared for such an in- 
carnation of disgust as he now beheld. He hesitated, but at length en- 
tered and addressed her. 

Turning her head and looking up, she beheld a stout, large man, with 
his coat buttoned across hia chest. He was gray-haired, with a bald 
crown. His features were heavy and of a tallowy complexion. His lips, 
thick at the angles, bloodless in color, and continually wet, along with his 
cold gray eye, leered a hideous unnatural smile. They had known each 
other of old, and she recognised him immediately, surmising with accu- 
racy the purpose of his visit. ” 


She was in her usual state of dozing half 


She motioned him toa heavy stool, the only seat in the place, she her- 
self sitting on a stone; and a whispered conversation commenced be- 
tween them, eked out by winks, nods, and significant grins. Can you 
imagine a mother making traffic of the virtue of her child ;—for a few 
coins, selling her daughter to sin and misery here, and haply endless ruin 
hereafter ? 

“No!” you ery, ‘“‘haman nature can never be so depraved, so utterly 
dead to all, even animal feeling!” 

Alas! alus! a medical man sees more of frail human nature in one 
year, than the professed student of mankind during a lifetime of 
travel! What would you think of a mother selling her offspring for dis- 
section ? 

He put several pieces of gold into her hand. 


She took them, passed 


them between her finger and thumb, and slipped them into the bosom of 


| catching a flaraing stick from the fire, he sprang up the stair. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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her dress, while he looked on in silence. At that moment he thought he 
heard in a distant quarter of the ruinous building a foot moving upon a 
wooden floor. 

“ Surely,” thought he, ‘that cannot be her footstep, so heavy and de- 
cided.” 

Presently the sound as of voices speaking together, and a quiet, hap- 
py laugh, reached bis ear. He began toentertain doubts. “1 say, Sa- 
rah,”’ he commenced, “I hope it's all right—eh ?” and he added a se- 
ries of signs tothe speech. 

* Right! [should think so.”’ 

“Well, at least let me have a light; it’s the right-hand door, at the 
end of the passage, you say ?”’ 

“Yes, mind the right hand door, if you take the left you will fall 
through the floor down into the cellar, which is full of water from the 
dam.” 

“ That would be a consummation hardly to be wished, Sal, so just let 
me have a stick from your fire,” and he lighted a bull’seye lAntern.— 
“| find this sort of thing very useful, at times, of an evening.” 

He went out, she crept to the door after him and listened. 

She heard him scrambling up the ruinous staircase, then treading 
along the passage. Then a door opened, there was sound of rapid talk- 
ing, loud screams from a female, then a sudden noise of struggling, and 
a hoarse and wild cry of ‘* Murder!” 

“ By Heaven, that’s the master !”’ cried a voice beside her. It was 
Basil’s confidential servant, who had been left at the mil! with thei: hor- 
ses, but, attracted by curiosity, had come to listen and watch. “ Give 
me a light,” he continued, “‘there’s the deuce to pay up there,” and 
It was 
some time before he could find his way; at length seeing a light through 
the chinks of a door he pushed it open and entered. 


It was a small apartment, exceedingly clean and tidy, a cheerful little 
fire was burning right before him, and a table stood near it with candles, 
books, papers, and some sewing work. On asmal! bed, in a corner, was 
laid back, insensible, the slight frame of Fairy Leah Meriel. Her dress 
was torn, her hair loose, and a look of wild terror was stamped upon 
her features. Her right hand grasped firmly a knife, her left was clench- 
ed, butempty On the floor, prone on his face, lay the master. He 
went forward to raise him, but as he did so, found that his feet stuck to 
the boards. They were covered with blood. The poor fellow was hor- 
rified; how much more when, raising the body, he perceived the fea- 
tures twitching with the faint spasms of departing life, while from a hi- 
deous gash in the forehead blood was welling like water. For a moment 
he was irresolute what to do, and the idea struck him that might not he 
himseif be implicated in the crime. Laying the body on the floor, he 
ran from the house down to the factory, where rousing the people whe 
lived in various parts of it, he brought them in a crowd to behold the 
deed that had been done. 

They gathered round the old ruinous house, venturing in one by one, 
They were amazed, and knew not whom to accuse, what to do, or what 
to think. Some busied themselves in restoring to animation the sense- 
less body of the girl, others in raising and examining that of the squire, as 
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he was called. As soon as Leah recovered consciousness, she sat up 
on the bed, and Jooked around ber at the wondering assemblage. Then 
she lifted the hand that still clutched the knife, looked at it, and laid it 
down on a shelf close by. Presently, observing the body of Basil, she 


| 


shuddered, and turning away fell down once more at length. They | 


thought she had fainted again, but she was only overpowered by exeess 
of thought. One of them spoke +o her. 

“* What is this you have done now, Leah?” 

“T did not do it,” she replied, God is my witness !”’ 

“( Who did it then]” 


“Oa, most dreadful!’ she murmured, and was silent for a while ;— 


““ Wbat—well—really, my dear fellow, excuse me. I took it for some 
illusion. But where have you been all this while ?—How have you been 
disposing of yourself ?—Studying hard?—or—bless me! you have been 
iit. John —you are as thin as a lath! and as I live, your hair is turned 
gray, or I have bedeviled my eyes somehow !” 

“ What is this you are about?” said the other, as if to break the 


corse of the conversation, and drive off, for a moment longer, some disa- 


then “ do with me what you please,” said she, “1 will answer no more | 


questions.” 


They took her away to the Thorn inn, carrying with them the knife | 


she had held in her hand; but they remarked there was no spot upon 


it, it was perfectly bright, cold, and clear. Besides it was plain to all | 


that this weapon could never have inflicted the fearful woud upon Ba- 
sil’s brow. 


greeable subject; ‘a heavy hit'ing leader forthe old journal, eh?” 

“Ay, you may say that, small help have we had from you lately. I had 
feared that crack article exhausted you.” 

‘* What article ?”’ 

“The analysis, you recollect, of the character and policy of Mira- 
beau.” 


“ Ah, yes; that was the thing Sir Something Somebody pirated from 


in the House of Commons.” 


“ Ay, I suppose, since you have been writing for the London periodi- 


cals, you have quite forgotten your connexion with an obscure country 


It was altogether a most mysterious affair. Many of the superstitions | 


of Wales had found their way thus far into the low country, and strange 
things were whispered with regard to Fairy Leah and her shadowy lover. 
Old steries began to be told of a sombre spirit that had, in times bygone, 


newspaper and its obscure editor.” 
‘“*No, Will, believe me, | have not written a sentence since I wrote in 
thisroom. No; I have got wrought up with a fearful piece of business 


| —God help me!” 


haunted the dell, and it was hinted that not for nothing had the old house | 


been deserted, first by the Basils them-elves, and then by the foreman of 
the mill. Leah’s startling change of aspect was itself palpable proof of 
some dark communion with superior powers. Nay, the very blow was 
not such as was e’re inflicted by hand of clay—the forehead seemed to 
be so completely stove in, to use the expression of the people. 

But in the meanwhile, a coroner’s inquest was heid on the body at the 
Thorn inn, and their verdict was conspiracy and murder against Sarah 
Meriel, and some other person or persons unknown. The evidence of 
Basil’s servant was the chief in bringing about this conclusion. 


it was exquisite, and her season of surrow once more set in with ten-fold 
bitterness. She was committed to prison. 





Warrants were issued for the apprehension of her mother asa partner | 


in the crime. They searched about the ruined house and all about the 
mill and dell it stood in, but without success. At last she was found in 
an obscure part of the county town lying lifeless in a kennel, dead of 
drunkenness, wrapt in a rag, and hid in the bosom of her dress were 


And he threw himself abruptly into a chair, a still blacker shade pass- 
ing over his dark features, like a clowd-shadow over a nocturnal land- 
scape, while his eyes, which seemed usually possessed of almost an un- 
natural light, shot forth a glance, as if a flame had glared up suddenly, 
and sunk again within his head. 

“ Pat away your papers, Will, and attend to me, I have something to 
tell you, that wil] put politics out of your head for the night.” 

“* What, a duel, eh?” 

“Folly. Iam about to put the strength of our friendship to a severe 
test; and first, give me your word of honor that what passes between us 


| shall never reach the ears of any other being.” 
Poor Fairy Leah—her summer dream of delight proved to be brief as | 


“ Nay, 1 will make no rash promises, but you may rely on my friend- 
ship, John; I trust our intimacy has subsisted too long for you to feel 
any scruples, about imparting a secret to me.” 

“ [ will trust you—I can do no better; and now, William, I am lay- 


| ing my life into your hands—that girl, Meriel, that is to be tried on Mon- 


found nine guiness of ten sie bad received from Basil. With thetenth she | 


had purchased her destruction. 
In the meantime, Mr. Basil, junior, who was at London, a law-student, 


arrived at the county-tewn ; he did not come to the factory, or to White- | 
stream Lodge, but sent for the manager 10 come to him. This person | 


he admitted to a share in the concern as acting-partner, himself not hav- 
ing the intention of interfering with the business. This completed, he 
left again for the metropolis. 

But as for poor little Leah, it was several months till the assizes that 
were to decide her fate, and that tire she had to languish in a gaol. 
But do not sink, gentle Leah, there is one who, albeit himself fearfully, 
namelessly criminal, knows your innocence, and will stir heaven and 
earth to make it ovail you. 

Does not the whistle of that wild Welsh air, coming nightly to your 
ear through the iron lattice that to you fetters the light of Heaven, 
breathe to your heait confidence and hope? They offer you pardon, to 


day—” 


“ Well!” 
««— is altogether innocent of the crime imputed to her.” 
“ Then, [ suppose that will come out in the evidence.” 


“‘ Possibly not; that is the reason I have come here to-night. You 
must save her.” 


“| !—how, pray?” 

“You are foreman of the jury, and will have absolute influence over 
them. The people of the town have the utmost confidence in your judg- 
ment and your virtue—most justly, 1 allow—I am convinced that if any 
one, of what party soever, were asked who was the most talented man in 
the place, the answer would be, the editor of the Independant. In fact, 
they hold you little less than aninspired person. I do not say this in silly 
flattery, Will, but to show you how you are te fulfil my request. I know 


| that in that jury, your opinion will lead every other, and in fact form the 


be crown evidence! Alas! they do not know of the living bond by which | 


you are bound for his security. 


One evening, close before the day appointed for her trial, a gentleman 
satin a lonely apartment in one of the sombre streets on the outskirts of 
the county-town already alluded to. He was alone, busy writing, and 
that with the air of one, to whom composition is a matter not only of 
habitual occupation, but also of great pleasure. As it was very late, in- 
deed, withia an hour of midnight, he had resigned himself completely to 
his intellectual labor. His neckerchief was removed, every button, 
whose tightness could for a moment draw his attention, was unloosed ; 
his slippered feet rested on a stool within the fender, and a well-inked 


dressing-gown enveloped his figure. A lamp, with a paper shade, perch- 


ed on the top of a pile of books, lighted the table, leaving the further 

ts of the room in obscurity. He continued to ply his pen with care- 
less rapidity, frequently pausing, and raising his head, his eyes looking 
vacantly into the darkness around, anon bending him to his task, the 


verdict. New you are to know beforehand, that the dear girl is as guilt- 
less of the crime as you are.” 

“ But how am I to know anything of the kind?” 

“My word, William, did it ever fail you? I swear to you as I shall 
answer to that Being whose eye alone saw the deed, that she is abso- 
lutely pure of it, whatever the evidence may appear to prove to you!— 
Will you, for my sake, use your utmost efforts to lead the jury to a ver- 
dict of acquittal?” 

“‘ This is really absurd, John.” 

“ Then I see | must tell you the whole story.” 

He rose, opened the door, looked out, secured it, returned and com- 
menced ina low half-whisper a narrative that speedily arrested and ab- 
sorbed the attention of his hearer. 

When he had done, the latter heaved a deep sigh, as if relieved froma 
weight. The expression of feature, with which he looked at him, too, 
was altogether changed from that with which he had regarded him at 


| bis first entrance. 


scratching of the point over the paper, and the occasional sound of acin- | 


der falling upon the hearth, being all that interrupted the stillness of the 
chamber. 


So absorbed was he, that he did not remark a knock at the house- 


door, the sound of its opening, or a quick step ascending the stairs, and | 


entering the room. 


It was a tall, spare, dark-complexioned young man, with a strangely 
bright eye. He placed a broad-brimmed hat on the table, and drawing 
off his black leather gloves laid them across its lip. He then, leaning 
which a student of nat might detect and separate respect, envy, self- 
accusation, anxiety, and embarrassment. At length, as the latter raised 
his eyes, they encountered those of the new comer 

He regarded him with a bewildered look 

“ Well,” said the other amiling, “ sure ly you don’t take me fer my own 


ghost. How are you? How progresses the Independant? Interest 
advancing in the country—eh ?” 


Ae 


“And now,” said the stranger, “are you convinced of her inno- 
cence 1” 

“Tam—I am.’ 

“ And you will endeavor to procure her acquittal 7” 

“{ will; I consider it a duty; and did [ not believe that your mo- 


’ 


| tive was not what the world would judge it, | would consider it a duty 


” 


to 

“Betray me, Will?” 

“Give you up to public justice; but I could not doit. Alas! we have 
been friends from childhood! Your crime has been great and unnatu- 
ral; but you have trusted to my affection. I will use all just mea- 


| sures to bring off your unhappy victim; your own punishment I will 
his hand beside it, continued to gaze at the busy penman, with a look, in | 


leave in the hands of Him who alone can inflict a penalty adequate to 
sh @ deed.” 
such a Geec 


‘“— Yes—-you see it here,” and he snatched a quantity of hair from 
his head with his fiegers and held it out. 
It was iron-gray in color, and came away with ease, as if the roots 


| had been withered, and yet his features were those of a very young man 
—inderd, little beyond boyhood. 


Would you know the mark of Cain?” he continued; “look in my 











face. But what was Cain to me? he only slew his brother. GreatGod, 
what will become of me ?”’ 

“And now,” said the other, after a pause, “I pray you will leave 
this house, and never again come near me. It is no lessening of my 
personal friendship for you, but that crime, that dogs you like a hideous 
Doppelganger—we can never again be companions—I canyot associate 
with a—a—a—”’ 

 — The dreadful syllables stick in your throat, Will. Good by.” 

“ Farewell, indeed, John; better fortune attend you, and may your 
sins and sorrows lie light upon your breast. Before you go, I would re- 
commend you to get young B to plead for her.” 

“ He is already retained.” 

“ Farewell! God be with you!” 

“ Farewell !—Farewell !” 

The trial was a long one, and ended in her acquittal. This was 
owing as much to the turn given to the evidence by repeated questions 
from the foreman of the jury, as to the masterly pleading of Mr. B——. 

The history of Leah—her personal delicacy and weakness, the fact of 
her clothes, as well as the weapon she had grasped, apparently in her 
defence, being altogether unstained with blood, the nature of Basil’s 
wound—his atrocicus private character, were all particularly dwelt upon, 
and the result was that she was sent free from the bar, the crime being 
wrapt in as much obscurity as ever. 

About a month after this, a young surgeon sat alone, very disconso- 
late, in a shop he had opened as an apothecary and general practitioner, 
in a remote corner of the liberties of Westminster. He was cursed 
with that bane to success in practice, a juvenile face and appearance, 
and he was bitterly reflecting how long it would be ere time would bless 
nis features with a wrinkle, when a young man entered to purchase some 





Ss. 

It was the same darkly-dressed individual I have just described.— 
The materials he bought were of a chemical nature, and he stated his 
invention of using them for certain experiments. He made this a means 
of drawing the young surgeon into a lengthened conversation with the 
view of sounding the extent ef his skill. 

Day after day he returned, purchasing continually various ingredi- 
ents, and daily taking the opportunity to discourse upon medical sub- 


jects. 
At length he stated his desire, that he should leave his business, and 
go with him to attend a case at a distant part of the country. 


not succeed, it should be from no want of atiention or perseverance on 
his part. 

The stranger urged that his was a portion of that very business he was 
go anxious to advance, indeed his earliest important case. This, and 
other representations, backed by a twenty pound-note, laid on the table, 
immediately resolved him what course to adopt. Leaving his surgery 
in charge of a former fellow-student, he started next day for a profes- 
sional excursion, he knew not whither. 

They left in a travelling-carriage, went westward from London, and 
journeyed two days. 

I may state, that the stranger had before informed him of the nature 
of the case, and he was prepared to treat a female patient. He found 
her living in a little place, half town, half village, in a secluded district 
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| and explained its usual process of formation. 


of country to which he was unable then to give a name. He was | 


struck by her exceeding beauty—by her unusual melancholy and de- | and let me assure you, a proper value will be put upon your time.” 


spondent feelings and her extreme meekness of deportment.—It was 
Leah Meriel. 


His employer continued in daily attendance upon her, and they spent 
long periods uf time in conversation together. Their demeanor, towards 
each other, was marked by a most dove-like tenderness—unaltering on 
her part—on his, broken by wild outbursts of fiantic passion. Often he 
would sit by her for hours, while they talked earnestly together, then, on 
a sudden, he would drop on his knees by her bed-side, and burying his 
face among the clothes or curtains, groan aloud. At other times, he 
started up, pressed his clenched hands against his temples, and rushed 
across and across the room. 

Such fits, Leah allowed to go on for a little, when usually her 
mild, pensive ‘ John, love!’ would bring him to her side calm in spi- 
rit, even though his frame was trembling and sinking, from the over- 
powering emotion that had recently been racking it. His room was 
over the surgeon’s, and all night long he could be heard pacing about, 
talking to himself, and sometimes giving way to long fits of loud la- 
mentation. 

At length this gentleman was informed that his immediate aid was re- 
quired. It was in the night, and next morning his patient lay, buried in 
a deep sleep, with her first-born nestling in her bosem. 

That morning he sat by the window, apparently much embarrassed 
and disquieted. He had a trying task before him—one for which his 
youth and inexperience scarcely fitted him. 

The infant was malformed, and it is a hard thing to tell a father that 
his first—his long-wished and hoped-for son, is—monstrous—a world’s 
wonder—a thing to pity and be ashamed of. Pray Heaven, you may 
never have to make such a communication, and much more, that such a 
communication may never have to be made to you. 


The deformity in this case was of a most striking and mysterious des- | 


cription, it was a deficiency of the frontal bone or plate of the forehead, 





not all, the skin was disfigured with a large deep red blotch, of that des- 
cription called by the common people, wine-mark, or sometimes blood- 
matk. A blood mark in this case, it was indeed! This stain covered 
the whole brow over the eyes. In other respects, the child was healthy 
and well-formed. 

At length he rose. He appeared to have nerved himself to the 
proper pitch, and going cautiously to the door, he went out and sought 
another apartment. Here he found his employer, who bad been afoot 
all night. The usual questions as to the health of the two ebjects of his 
= were put to him with much earnestness and anxiety. At length he 

gan, 

“ But there is one fact which I think it is as well to inform you of at 
once, as probably it might be the cause of a very painful scene, if you 
found it out yourself hereafier without being forewarned.” 

The other grew pale and rose slowly to his feet. 

“ The child is slightly malformed—” 

His dark visage became actually yellow, while the peculiar glaring 
lustre filled his , and he moved slightly, as if dizzy. 

“ The forehood le blotched with a blood-mark, and the bone there is 
wanting.” 

The last syllable had hardly left his lips, when his hearer sprang at his 
throat, seized his collar with both hards, and shook him violently, 
screaming through his fixed teeth, 

‘* Scoundre!—villain—miserable hound—do you think by such a wretch- 
ed trick, to make me with my own lips betray myself, like one of your 
hospital idiots ?”’ 

The surgeon was taken at unawares, but having learned a few thi 
more than medicine in bis student-life, and being withal a well-made 
muscular young man, he at once grappled with his opponent, and after a 
short struggle, forcibly thrust him down into a chair. 

“ Sir,” said he, “1 am surprised—astonished, that you should so 
egregiously commit yourself!” 

‘* Excuse me, doctor,” said the other, letting go his collar, while a 
deep blush covered his face, changing quickly to a livid shade. “ Par- 
on me—I was not quite myself—I am all right now. Forgive me, my 

ear sir.” 


Here he poured himself out a glass of wine from a decanter that stood 
on a side-table. 


‘Go on, I am prepared for whatever you have to tell. I regret ex- 


| ceedingly, | should have got so excited. 
The other objected, stating his determination, that if his practice did | 


The surgeon proceeded to detail the particulars of the case, more at 
length, in terms which he was well aware fiom his former interviews 
with him, he understood. 

When he had done, a conversation ensued, in which he was asked, if 
he thought of any thing that could have caused this deformity. He re- 
plied, that it appeared to him to be an arrest of development of the bone, 


He added that the cause 
of it could not be divined. 


After this he was ahout to withdraw, when his employer detained him 
to enquire at what time he thought Leah would have strength to hear 
some very disagreable news. ' 

He replied, that, taking into consideration her extreme delicacy of 
constitution, it would be advisable to put off for a couple of weeks or so 
all such communication. 


“« Then, doctor, till that period you will stay here, I have no doubt, 


It was several days before Leah discovered the deformity of her in- 
fant. The surgeon had caused the nurse to bind a fillet of cloth over its 
brow, and it was an easy thing to persuade the simple, girlish mother 
that such a proceeding was necessary in all cases. She was sitting 
in bed, nursing and fondling the child, her beautiful face giving a 
dence once more of an almost perfect happiness, when, with a sudden 
gambol it dislodged the cloth, and the hideous pulsating blotch became 
apparent. 

eah shrieked aloud and fell back upon the couch. The doctor imme- 
diately flew to her side: in a hurried manner he explained to her that 
there was in the case no immediate danger tc life, all the evil lying in 
the deformity. She heard this but made no reply, only pressing the in- 
fant closer toher bosom. After a while— 

“ Alas, doctor!” said she; “‘ you do not know what I knew. 
be a sore sight for him.” 

“ He is already aware of it,”’ said her attendant. 

* And how did he bear it?” 

“Why, well enough, he was a little moved; but such is to be ex- 
pected.’ 

** Poor, poor John !”" and she gave way to a long fit of silent weeping. 

But this discovery seemed only to have fixed her affections more firm- 
ly to her child: a more devoted mother could not exist. It seemed as 
if they were still but parts of the same being. She never lost sight of it 
for one instant, and when the little darling smiled upon her, a glow set- 
tled on her features of perfect juy, not the less intense, that sighs followed 
and sorrow seemed interwoven with it. 


It will 


At length, the surgeon having informed his employer that she was now 
in a state of health to hear, without danger, any communication he might 
have in view, he was dismissed as he had been brought, while the liber- 
ality of his remuneration heightened the feelings of curiosity and suspi- 


| cion, wherewith he bad regarded the whole proceedings. 
the middle part of which was entirely wanting, allowing the pulsations 


of the brain to be both felt and seen through the soft skim, But this was | caressing her child, and singing and talking to it. The young man sue 


The afternoon of that day, Fairy Leah sat at the wiodow of her room 
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called John entered and took his seat beside her. He seemed laboring | 
under the weight of some tidings, he did not know how to break, and | 


appeared moody and embarrassed, and his dark features were knit as if 
every muscle were strung She looked at him with an expression of 
fondness, anxiety, and fear. 

“* Leah,” said he, ‘‘ you love your child.” 

She made no reply, but pressed it to her heart as she held it, con- 
tinuing to regard bim with @ more intense degree of the same expres- 
sion. 

“You must part with it, dearest,” he went on. ‘ Listen to me, 
Leah, that child is destined to murder me, and will do it, sooner or later. 
J.ook at that hideous mark on its brow: could you live with such a dam- 
ning memorandum continually before your eyes. Yes, so certain as it 
exists, will that boy put me to death. I know this by a strange instinct 
that has taken possession of mez which | cannot explain to you nor un- 


derstand myself. But nothing is to be despaired of. I will takelevery | 


measure to protract,—if possible, to prevent it ;—not on my own account, 
Heaven knows! but on account of him. I would not have him suffer 
what | do—1 would not have him bear that death-agony of soul, with 
life of body—remorse—”’ 

“John, John,” cried she, her eyes filling with tears, “ your afllictions 
have unsettled your mind.” 


| 


“No, my mind is not like other people's, or I should have long ago | 


sunk into an idiot, or have given myself up to rid me honestly of this 
torment! N», its power of feeling misery is unimpaired—my mind is 


unchanged! You must part with the child. I have found a decent | 
person, who, with her husband, is about to emigrate to the woods of | 


America. She has lost a child of nearly the same age, and will take 
yours and rear it up, where it will never hear of its hapless parents.” 
“No,” she cried, springing to her feet, “1 will go with it myself to 
America, or where you please, and rear it as you wish; but no power 
shall ever separate me from my child!” 
“I will separate you! You must go with me, and think no more of 
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it. He found many alterations in the works, and himself proceeded to 
make many more. 

The old house by the reservoir, now a complete ruin, he caused to be 
removed, and in its place, and witn its materials, partly, he had con- 
structed a school for the children of bis operatives. He did not take up 
his abode at Whitestream Lodge; in fact, that house had been let to a 
tenant, a merchant of Bristol, and his lease would not expire for some 
year 8 to come 

He set about building a cottage, and selected for its site a spot on the 
south side of the wood that inclosed the dell of Whitestream, the very 
fields which I have early in the tale alluded to. 


Having finished this place, and provided it with a library and sci- 
entific apparatus, he settled here, devoting himself to the study of 
mechanics, especially as relating to his own peculiar branch of manu- 
facture. His whole time was yielded up to this study, and the re. 
sult was, that several curious pieces of mechani:m were put on trial, 
and finally in continual use at Whitestream. ‘The consequence of 
this was, that the greater part of the work, formerly performed by 
labor of hand, was now exccuted in half the time, and an infinitely 
superior manner, by machinery of iron and woud, and three-fourths 
of their workmen Were thrown out of employment. 

A powerful and bitter resentment was raised against Mr. Basil, 
on this account, in the minds of the laborers, bat, persuaded in his 
own mind of the ultimate benefit to mankind of the substitation of 
machinery for manual labor, he not only disregarded this, but having 
first patented his inventions endeavored to spread them as widely as 
possible. 

In a certain district in the North of England, in the neighborhood 


| of a great manufacturing town, there are several extensive paper- 


works, The proprietors of these having been induced to try Mr. 


| Basil’s patent, were so well pleased with its working, as to invite 


that miserable offspring of crime and sorrow. Dearest, dearest Leah, | 


I cannot part with you. You are as it were the soul to my body,—to 
part from you were death indeed! We will seek together an unknown 
spot, in some remote part of the world, where 1 may haply elude the 
steps of that young avenger of blood.” 


“No, no, no, John! I cannot doit. I love you dearly, but where my 
child goes, there I go also;—is it not part of my own being?” 
“ Nay, you judge erroneously, Leah; your affection for your chiid is a 


mere anima! instinct: our love is a passion of our minds. It must be as | 
I say, I have considered it deeply and dispassionately, and it is the only | 


measure which promises aught like safety. It will be hard for you, I 
own; but one pang, and it is over—much happiness, at least alleviation 
of misery, may yet be before us.”’ 

Leah tried every argument, every endearment, and every appeal to 
alter this determination, but without avail. It was, indeed, an afiect- 
ing sight to see the youthful mother, kneeling in an agony of gupplica- 


tion, that her offspring might not be exiled from her bosom. But he | 


was jnexorable, and assured her that next day was the last he could 
spare it to her. 

She begged he would leave her alone till the latest moment she could 
be with it. He acquiesced, and roseto leave her. She called him to 
her, as he was going, and kissed him warmly. He was surprised at 
this, especially after what had just passed between them, but turned and 
lefi the room. 


him to a public dinner before his leaving the place, after seeing his 
machines put in action. He had received many threatening letters 
from those whom his invention had, for the time, deprived of their 
living, and he was given to understand that a combination, for his 
destruction, was afoot among them. 

This, however, did not in any degree affect him, and without ta- 
king the slightest notice of it, or even making any precaution, he 
went to the party, amid the hootings of an immense crowd of labor- 
ing people, of every deser'ption, that beset the neighborhood, 

The hall in which it was held was the ballroom of one of the 
principal hotels in the place, It had two large windows Opening to 
the street, and two intoa wide grassy space in its rear. These latter 
were thrown open to admit the air, About forty gentlemen dined, 
and the evening had passed, in toasts and complimentary speeches. 
Mr. Basi! was remarked to preserve throughout a calm and habitu- 


ally melancholy expression, though not at all such as to depress the 


general hilarity. How much then were the company surprised when, 
on a sudden, they saw him start into a listening posture, while his 


| face assumed a look of surprise, anxiety, and deep attention. Pres. 


Next day, toward the afternoon, he again entered that apartment to | 


tell her the people were come who were to bear away from her her child. 
She was not there. He tapped at the door of the inner chamber—no 


answer! He pushed it open and went in. It, too, wasempty. She had on the table, quivered and rang, fell senseless on the floor. 


escaped away,—was goue! 
He stood for a while motionless in body—but oh! the fierce tumult 


ently his feelings appeared roused to a pitch of extreme excitement, 
and, while every eye was fixed upon him in silent wonder, he apolo- 
gised to the chairman, stating, that under the open windows he heard 
a voice speak, and a name mentioned, which brought to his memory 
scenes long since past, and raised in his minda curiosity of which he 
could not resist the gratification. 


Thereupon, rising, he went quickly to the window, and, bending 


| forwards, looked out. The next instant he staggered rapidly back, 


that was whirling and eddying in his mind! After he had remained | 


thus for a little, with a loud groan he threw himself upon the bed, and 
gave way to a torrent of self-reproaches and curses. At length, starting 


up, he called for his horse, and rode away furiously along the roads, in | 


the hope of overtaking the fugitive. This plan he pursued for several 
days, going out and riding all over the neighborhood, carefully examining 
every passenger. But it was without success, and he gave up the endea- 
vor. He immediately left the place, and never more was seen in that 
part of the country. 

About thirty years after the last detailed events, the acting partner in 
the firm of Basil anc Company, paper manufacturers, died suddenly.— 
He left no son to inherit his share in the concern, and, moreover, the bu- 
siness was, at his death, involved in some intricacy. 

In consequence of this, the solicitors of Mr. Basil, who had been al- 


and uttering a scream sostrangely loud and thrilling that the glasses 


All immediately sprang up and flew to his assistance. 

They found his faee covered with what appeared to them @ quan- 
tity of mud, especially hiseyes were completely filled with it. Those 
parts of the features not reached were of a burning scarlet hue, and 
his black neckerchief and the collar of his coat were sprinkled with 
vivid red stains. 

They could not divine what this was till one, attempting to wipe it 
away, had his fingers burnt. It was a large quantity of the strong- 
est otl of vitriol, mized with sand. Acry of horror arose in that 
hall, so recently ringing with shouts of conviviality, and at once all 
was confusion, uproar, indecision, wonder, fear. 

Some cried out to fix and barricade the doors ; others, to send to 
the barracks, and call out a guard of soldiers. Some crowded round 


| the prostrate gentleman ; others ran hither and thither about the great 


most all bis life abroad, in communicating to him the state of his affairs, | 
recommended him immediately to return to England, and himself take | 


the management, or engage with another competent partner. 


_ Their answer was his appearance at their place of business, about 
six months after their letter was despatched. He appeared to be a man | 


between fifty and sixty years of age, much bent, with staid, care-worn, 


pensive features, and a circlet of grey, or rather white hair, round | 


about his bald crown. His manners were quiet and unobtrusive; his 


look absent and reflective; his whole aspect that of a rather intellec- 
tus] person. 


apartment, unknowing what to do or where to fly. 

At length a gentleman present, who had been exerting himself to 
produce something like order, succeeded in pressing, as it were, two 
terrified waiters to bring cold water, wherewith to dilute and wash 


away the acid. He wasa eurgeon, and the leading persen of that 
profession in the place. 


He had him then removed up stairs to one of the bedrooms of the 
hotel, and renewed his sanative endeavors. But it was plainly of no 


| avail—the hellish seheme had been too well concocted, and too 


He now assumed the management of the factory, where his youth had | 


been passed, and appeared desirous of devoting his whole attention to 


adroitly executed. ‘The sand had found its way into the eyes, and 
deep into the nostrils. Part of the face -was already a black, burnt, 
lifeless mass, and it was plain that sloughing or mortification must 


| SPread toa fearful extent, The eyes !—they were already burnt out 














—there was no hope for them, Was there hope for life ?—the sur- 
n shook his head. : 

Shortly tie aufurtunate sufferer recovered consciousness—the ago- 
ny he now endured must have been dreadful ; and though he appear- 
ed a man who had great control over his feelings, yet his groans were 
s0 harrowing, that several people living at the hotel immediately left 
it for other establishments. 

For twenty-four hours this continued : 
why ?—the nerves were dead. The flesh of his face was now a 
barnt, lifeless mass, and was fast beginning to separate from the bone. 
Horrible! 

But now he commenced to talk in a strange way. His attendants 
took it for delirium, but the surgeon, as he listened, heard names and 
circumstances mentioned, with which he recollected himself being 
involved in early youth, which had been graven, as it were, withan 
iron pen inhis memory. His attention was aroused, and soon he be- 
came convinced that his patient was the same by whom, half a life- 
time before, he had been so mysteriously employed in London. He 
spoke to him, and endeavored to recall himself to his recollection.— 

rom that instant the delirium ceased—the poor sufferer spoke no 
longer of old things—no further did he rave of remorse or Vengeance 
—no more did he murmur the gentle name of Leah Meriel. 

“ Has the man been taken, doctor 7” at length he asked. 

‘No, it would seem the conspiracy has been so darkly wrought up, 
that there is no lighting upon the actual perpetrator. They only wait 
for a description of his person from you to trace him out, and have 
him brought to punishment.” 

“I can give no description !” 
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then the pain ceased—for | solution. 
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The man went directly, not to him, but to the surgeon. Oa hearing 
the name mentioned, a strange chain of recollections aod surmises 
arose in his mind, which, combined with what he had gathered from 
the murmurings of his patient, produced a mass of most unpleasant 
suspicions, fears, and doubts. He immediately gave instructions to 
admit her. And yet he repented of this shortly. 

“Such an interview is certain, if all be as I think, to hurry his dis- 

But again, there is no hope, and how am I to know whe- 
ther this matter is not something it may ease his dying moments to 
have settled?” 

He accordingly introduced her, having first mentioned to him the 
fact of her presence. 

She found him laid on his bed, the whole of his face covered with 


dressings and bandages, his mouth only being free to allow of his 
breathing. 


“Ts it you, Lean ?” said he, much moved. 

“It is John,” she replied, and senk upon a chair by the bedside, 
taking hold of his hand with both of hers. 

The surgeon withdrew,—the hired nurse at the time happened to 
be absent. 

* Leah,” said he, “ I thought you had been long ago laid in 
grave. Have you not forgot me—now? I am sure there was little 
of good in me to be ioved so much.” 

“« Forgot you, John! Heaven knows I never loved any human be- 
ing save you and my miserable son !” 

** And after thirty years separation, now when you find me an aged, 
mangled, dying wretch, do you talk to me in this way ?” 

“ Yes, John, if an eternity were to pass away, could. I do aught but 





“A very large reward has been offered for his apprehension, but | still love you—and your child, though he has been to me as any thing 


hitherto without success; and as most of the men out of employ are 
emigrating, it is possible he may find his way out ef the country be- 
fore suspicion fairly alights upon him.” 

__ “ God grant it! 


In a clean, though scantily furnished apartment of a one sto 
house, On the outside of the town, sat an elderly woman alone. 
table was beside her, with a large old bible upon it, and a pair of 
spectacles laid in the fold of the leaves. A lamp hung by a wire from 
a hook in the ceiling above it, and a small fire was glowing in the 
chimney. It was past midnight. 

She sat in a musing posture, her head leaning on her hand, and her 
eyes fixed upon the fire. The fender, part of the ring of an old car- 
riage wheel, supported a couple of small feet, which, from their ele- 
gance of shape, along with the little hand, now marked with promi- 
nent blue veins, that rested on her knees, could have belonged only 
to Fairy Leah. It was she. 

As she sat, she uttered, apparently without being conscious of it, 
her thoughts aloud. 

“ Alas! will he never reform ?—will he never become what he was? 
Not a night that he comes home to me but he is mad with liquor! 
No change—no amendment—no hope ! Woe is mv heart—my child 
is become worse to me than ever my mother was! How shall I soothe 
him, and get him peaceably to bed 7” 

Here she heard the door opened—a foot hurried stealthily along the 
passage, andshe rose to her feet to be on her guard as her son entered 
the room. 

He was a tall, besotted looking young man, with a heavy fur cap 
drawn down over his eyes. [Ee stood for a moment, and then slipped 
down on a chest close to the wall, his features wearing a look of ex. 
treme excitement, which, to her eyes, was palpably more than that 
of drunkenness. She stood looking at him, uncertain what to think 
or do, overpowered with anxiety and apprehension. 

“ Mother!” said he, in a low, hoarse voice, while he trembled ex. 
ceedingly, “ J have killed a man!” 

Tue agitation of the poor woman was extreme. She attempted to 
speak, but could not, while she clutched the back of the chair she 
had risen from, to prevent her from falling te the ground. 

“They made me do it,” he continued. “Tae card turned up 
‘John Meriel, and we had all sworn. Oh, my God! how ditferent 
it looks now when it is done, from what it did before! Mother, I am 
in mortal fear!” and he gave way to a flood of weeping, while she 
stood gazing at him, struck to the very heart. 

“ What is it you have done, John?” at length she uttered. 

“That man who set up the machines at the mills, that have made 
us beggars :—the man from some place in shire,—Basil is his 
name.” 

** Mercy!” she screamed, putting one hand suddenly to her head. 

“*1 have done for him !”’ 

She fell to the floor as if she had been shot. 








| 
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He sat still fora few miautes, looking at her with a stupid stare — | 
Then, rising, he lifted her up and laid her on the bed in a corner of | ears, 


the place, and resumed his seat on the chest. 
Tae second day after the commission of this crime, a quiet, poor, 
gentecl.looking woman presented herself at the hotel where Basil lay. 


She inquired if he were yet living. ‘The porter replied that he was 
still alive and sensible. 


* Tell him that a woman is here who very much desires to see 
him. Her name is Leah Meriel, of ———shire.” 


| 


| * Avenge’—and see how he has fuifilled it. 


but yours. Alas! from first to last, what a life I have led!” 

* Comfort yourself, Leah. You have lived sinlessly, aad endured 
your trials witn meekness. There is rest for you in futurity—though 
not for one so fearfully stained as I am,” 

Ile paused—he was very weak. 

yf it not an awful thing, Leah, to be dying with such thoughts 
these 7” 

She gave way to a gush of weeping. 

“* What a fearful account I have to render!” he continued. “ Did 
I not, when I had the rearing of your young mind, teach you evil and 
not good ?” 

* Alas! John, you taught me to love you—the rest was all my 
own.” 

** And that crime the most heinous erring man can commit! Did 
I not slaughter him—send him to judgment unwarned—and he the 
father that begot me? Has not the great Father dreadfally punished 
the deed. Did not his finger write on my boy’s brow the command 
Yes, Leah, ere his hand 


did this to me, I could see, in the moonlight, the curse graven on his 
forehead !”” 


There was a long pause, 

At length he said, in a calmer tone— 

‘* Leah, there is something yet to be done.” 

At that moment the surgeon entered the room. He was about to 
take leave for the time, and stated he would look in again in the 
evening. 

“€ Doctor,” said the patient, “‘ is Mr. still in the house? I 
have changed my mind, and have something to bequeath.” 

‘I will send for him immediately ; and after looking at the drese- 
ings, he withdrew. 

The lawyer arrived shortly after, and with his aid, he settled opon 
Leah, a certain annuity, the rest of his larger property goirg to a 
distant relation, a manufacturer at Manchester. 

When this was done, he was much exhausted. After some min- 
utes, when the gentleman was gone, he desired the waiting. woman 
to leave the room till she was rung for, and, once more, these two 
strange beings were left alone together. 


Leah, who had now had time to recover from the feelings that at 
first overpowered her, endeavored to fill his mind with thoughts and 
hopes, suitable for one in his situation. May we trust she was suc. 
cessful! 

“‘ You were, what the world calls, the ruin of my youth,” said she ; 
“but if I, a frail, erring creature of clay, have forgiven and loved 
you so sincerely, how greatly more will He pardon, who is himself 
Mercy and Love ?” 

In this strain, did her quiet, sweet voice pour balm inte the wounds 
of his spirit. Grant it, Heaven! May my deathbed have such @ 
comforter ! , 

All this while he was rapidly sinking. At length he said, in a 
voice so low and weak, as scarcely to be heard even by her wakeful 





* Yes, I begin to think there may be yet mercy for me, and that He 
has sont you. an angel of goodness and love, to tell me of it, and to 
throw a halo of hope around my deathbed. I am dying. Do not 
call any one. I wish to die as I desired to live, in your presence 
only, Leah. But don’t be alarmed. It is soeasy! I feel just 


as if I was awakening from a dream, only the process ef change is 
slower,” 
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* God grant you may awaken from the short fevered dream of this 
world to a bright everlasting reality |” 

“Amen, Leah !—but it is a hard thing to part from you again 
when I had found you after so long a separatiun.” 

. This was uttered slowly, and alos: by syllables. 

In a paroxysm of unsuppressible emotion, she threw herself on the 
bed. When the fit was over, and allowed her to observe, she saw he 
breathed no longer. He wasdead. And such was the deathbed of a 
PARRICIDE! 

His body was conveyed to Whitestream, and laid in a little gothic 
tomb, he had himself caused to be eonstructed, in the churchyard of 
the parish. 

+ Leah, by the helpof the annuity he had left her, followed to that 
lace. She did not long linger behind him. Within a year, she too 
sunk. 
same grave with him ; but this, from the prejadices of his friends, 
could not be complied with. 
grave close on the outside of the wall of the tomb ; and there she lies, 
Without stone or inscription, or even a flower to record her existence. 


Whether these things are of consequence to her now, however, I leave, | 


reader, to your quict thoughts. 
As for her son, her fate is unknown to me. 
taken for the crime—but he was not one of them. 


Three persons “were 
Two, to whom 


the connexion with the conspiracy could be partly brought home, were | 
It is to be | 
| tion; and he the unconscious priest that bound the victim, and was 


imprisoned for six months each—the third was set free. 
believed, either that some accident befel him, or that he escaped from 
the country with the emigrants. 


——————— 
From the United Service Magazine. 


A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


In June, 1793, the Deputy Barbaroux was, with other Federalists, 
at Caen in Normandy. “On le nommait Antinous, tant il etait 
beau.” But what won more on the enthusiasm of female regards, 


he was signalised as the boldest champion of pure republicanism, and | 


the undaunted object of Jacobin hatred and persecution. He seem- 
ed to many the living representative of that commonwealth, submis. 
sive to laws and fecund in virtues, of which their day-dreams con- 
jured up the image. 

erself and others: as such his compatriot Girondins seemed to rally 
round him : as such his opponents, the Montagnards, sought his life. 


The anarchy that prevailed, the struggles of the Convention, the in- | 


surrection of the departments, the invasion of a foreign foe, and the 
internal war of La Vendee, all contributed to shed a halo round the 
cause and person of the young Marseillais, who in 1792 had proposed 


to retire into the South of France, and found a republic, which might | 


be extended some day, as Charles the Seventh had extended his 
kingdom from Bourges. 
the Vosges andthe Loire. Further away again we have Auvergne 
—its scraped hillocks, its ravines, its ancient forests, and the moun- 
tains of Velay, long since scorched with flames, now covered with 

ine-trees ; wild fastnesses, where men till the snow, but where they 
live independent. The Cevennes offer again an asylum too celebrated 
not to be formidable to tyranny. And Corsica remains after all— 
Corsica, where neither Genoese nor French have been able to natu- 
ralize despotism.” 


No wonder that such illusions of a fertile fancy, joined to ardor,. 


courage, activity, intelligence, and some powers of eloquence, should 
have invested the handsome youth with peculiar interest in the eyes 
of those who yielded their better reason to similar reveries. The cha- 
racter of the ee female was so often and so proudly exhibited in 
deeds of heroism during those years of terror, that such a champion 
could hardly fail to inspire the fervent and devoted attachment of 
Which the female heart is susceptible. 


supplies, and urges to the initiative in action. 
may often need the excuse, but seldom the incentive, pleaded by a 


fair dame de Paris to Napoleon: ‘“ Madame, je n’aime pas que les | 
| to the provinces. The atrocious system that he advanced for purify- 


femmes se melent de politique,” said he to an impertunate questioner, 
who would have sifted the purposes of his mind. ‘ Vous avez raison 
General,” she replied ; ‘* mais dans un pays ou on leur coupe la tete, 
il est naturel qu’elles aient envie de savoir pourquoi.” 

The fugitives of the catastrophe fatal to the Girondins in Paris, 
which is commonly designated as of the 3lst of May, had not long 
reached Normandy, and joined the insurrection of the Calvados, 
when a female made application to Barbaroux for a letter of recom 
mendation to the Minister of the Interior. The applicant, attended 
by a domestic, was admitted, and said her purpose was to obtain some 
papers for a friend, an aged Canoness. She was in the full bloom 
and vigor of youth, with tue elastic step and active mind that twen- 
ty-five years had just matured, and a determined but dissembled pur- 
pose had excited. The young Deputy, and his colleagues who 
were present during the interview, soon discovered her courage, as 
they were struck with her beauty, and respected the propriety of her 
demeanor. Her unquiet spirit seemed agitated by secret anxieties ; 


It was her latest request that she should be buried in the | 


Tae country people, however, made her | 
| endeariag fondness, of which every soul is capable; but an interest 


| thoughts were betrayed. 
| readily touched by sentiments congenial to their own, to be very 
| inquisitive as to her future purposes, or to refuse her present request. 


Such Madame Roland had represented him to | 


And French passions burn | 


with a fiercer flame than those more subdued, though equally heroic | ; ea avy =: “ 
affections, that lie smouldering beneath English proprieties: the | She saw in her mind’s eye his inexpression, inflexible and cold as the 
flight of imagination mounts more rapidly on wings which the heart | busts and portraits of himself that filled his cabinet ; and determined 


The Frenchwoman } 
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and her expressive features and well proportioned form partook of 
the restlessness that rioted within. But agitations and excitement 
were then so common amid the alarm of war, and the massacres of 
parly vengeance, that her ill disguised enthusiasm left unly the im. 
pression of a determined character and independent turn of thought. 
More than once abrupt exclamations of hatred against the Montag. 
nards broke from her lips, like gusty blasts that have burst the pri. 


| son-house in which the stoims are pent up, and tell a tale of the fury 
| that rages within. 


She painted with rapture a pure and well-regu. 
lated commonwealth, the idea of which she had drank into her soul 
thirsting with fanaticism, and it had intoxicated cvery faculty. She 
gazed on Barbaroux with an intensity of regard, as if her eyes should 
carry off an impress on of every feature more exact than the pencil 
can describe, and more lasting than the chisselled marble. Yet it 
was not a gaze of common passion, to which he had been accus. 
tomed: it was not the gaze of ordinary love, whose flames scorched 
his own, as they burned vividly in another's heart: it was not an 


absorbing higher emotions—an admiration, not of him so much as of 
the attributes in which imagination had clothed him, noble, sublime, 
such as devotedness bestows upon the idol of devotion, She gazed 
as one Whose resolution was bxed on some great self-sacrifice, of 
which he was to work out the results and reap the fruits—as one 
whe devoted on the sacred altar of her country a life for which 
family, and spouse, and children, offered neither charm nor occupa- 


to complete and consummate the purpose of the offering. And the 
thought rose to, and almost escaped, her lips, that the death of the 


| chief of anarchy wuuld secure victory to the champions of order 


on before her 
Those who were present had been two 


and the laws. But she recovered her self- 


And so they played the part of sacrificers, who crown with flowers 
and fillets, and greet with radiant smiles, the victim that they lead 
to the altar. Barbaroux gave her a letter to Duperret, the friend of 
Garat. And she left them overjoyed, that for once she had seen, 
and conversed with, and awakened an interest in those beings, whom 
her generous sympathies had invested with al! that was great, and 
noble, and virtuous in France, and for whose success she devoted her- 
self without a regret or murmur. 

She had been residing with a friend at Caen: and she now wrote 
her father to the effect that the troubles of France were becoming 
daily more fearful, and she was about to seek repose and safety in 


| England. But on her departure her steps were turned towards Pa- 


ris. The images of two men, whom she portrayed to herself as de- 
mons, haunted incessantly her breast. She had never seen them, but 


“ Liberty,” he said, “ must retire behind had heard much of their characters and imagined more ; and the un- 


bidden recollection preyed inexorably on her inmost spirit, that each 


| was the avowed and deadly foe of Barbaroux. A though of Danton 


sometimes flitted across her fevered brain; but he had once been the 


| comrade of the young Marseillais, and of late had not desired to push 


matters to extremity against his former colleagues. It was the san- 


| ginary but cautious and measured treachery of Robespierre that filled 


her with indignation. She painted him as one who shrank from open 
conflict and personal danger, but insidiously undermined the path of 


| these he called coadjutors, and handed over country and frends 


alike to a pitiless proscription, if it would serve his own eelfich ends. 
His dogmatism and pedantic harangues seemed to her the cloak of 


| insincerity ; and every word came tainted with a viper’s poison that 


was in bis lips. Envious of talent and courage in proportion as he 
did not possess them—inexorable in his hatred of men better or great- 
er than himself—irritable, vain, inaccessible to reason, to generous af- 
fections or lofty priaciples—he became to her a personification of 
soured malignity, and all that is despicable in affected pretension :— 


that he was cupable only of hating merit, and had neither the force 
nor the genius of ambition. 


But there was another, whose evil influence appeared more terrible 


ing France by shedding her best blood—the murderous dreams in 
which his imagination revelled—the sole means that he proposed, not 
Only for the punishment of crime, but for relief from political embar- 
rassment—and his Journal, which conveyed the deformed and hide- 


| ous offspring of his fiendish mind to distant departments—all tended 


to establish a celebrity, that made men at a distance from the capital, 
shudder at the name of Marat. The startling and enormous maxims 
that he put forward with an insolent familiarity, invested with fearful 
importance a person that had else been but ridiculous or disgusting. 
His big head and marked features, with a livid complexion, beside an 
ardent eye—his whole exterior dirty and unseemly—provoked insult 
and disdain to trample on him. But the wretch had learned to dis- 


| pise those who despised him. He complained that they were incapa- 


ble of understanding him. It was his frightful doctrine, that the only 
means of removing obstacles was their ext: rmination. 
Marat had long lived under ground to escape justice; and in the 
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absence of human society seemed to have systematized an idea of 
effecting every purpose by shedding human biood. Death was his 
only award for all offences: because he would not so much punish as 
suppress opponents. He consigned multitudes to destruction, not only 
with fury, but even with levity : he designated sometimes men who | 
did not exist. Asif all the relations of life were broken off between 
him and his fellow creatures, he denounced without personal hatred 
on the one hand, and unmoved by pity or fear on the other ; and 
whom he denounced it tvo often proved that others were ready to ere. 
cute. And the threat which he had held out of striking off some | 
thousand heads, had ere this been too well fulfilled. ; 

Such was the portrait revolting to humanity, that obtruded itself 
unceasingly on the mind of the young female on her way to Paris.— 
She had but her own courage and resources to rely upon; but thein. | 
dependent spirit which had before left her father’s protection, was | 
now fortified by the philosophy which had been her favorite study, 
and the indignation of her ardent temperament that was aroused.— 
The works of the Abbe Raynal, the author of her choice, had oblite- 
rated the impression of milder lessons of the convent, in which she 
had been brought up. She could not brook the thought that a savage 
ruffian should interpose his crimes between the revolution and that 
perfect freme of society, which she had fondly hoped wouid be its | 
result; or that he should assume to dictate the death of those who 
were heroes in her estimation. By a secret and mysterious working 
of the affections, she had blended men with principles and actions, 
until the one became imbedded in the other; and those who differed 
in opinion, seemed what they too often were, personal foes thirsting 
for each other’s lives. She was unconscious of regarding Barbaroux 
with other feeling than that of admiration for the boldest champion 
of sentiments she revered. Yet inward sympathies had so intimate- 
ly linked their fortunes, that she felt .the idea of removing an enemy 
of his, tobe a relief and satisfaction to herself. His wishes were hers: 
his hopes, his struggles, his partial defeat, his brave spirit of resist. 
ance, and his renewed effurts, were her own. The fixed purpose of 
her soul warned her, that his success could net be hers; but she felt 
as if she was conducing to her own success, when she conduced to | 
his; and her resolution concentrated on the attainment of one ob. | 
ject, absorbed all other sensations and perceptions. She did not see 
a difficulty; she never stopped to compute the danger of passing 
from the scene of insurrection to the capital, daily drenched in the 
blood of her compatriots. Her intrepidity never quailed from the 
prospect of that fearful massacre, that she had marked for her own 
destiny. The mantle of the martyr was to clothe her; and the tri- 
umphant spirit of martyrdom was already upon her. 

Sne arrived at Paris onthe llth of July, and lodged at the Hotel 
de la Providence, in the Rue des Augustins. The commission of her 
friend being executed, her thoughts were devoted to graver projects 
of hor own. The Abbé Fauchet was said to have spoken with her 
in the tribunes of the Convention—a reported civility to a stranger, 
which cost him the penalty of his life soon after. But she looked in 
vain for the object of her search amid his associates on the benches 
of la Montagne ;—an inflammatory disorder confined him to his house. 
Her mind had row become habituated to its own purposes ; exaspe- 
ration had given way to a tranquil, but stern and inflexible resolution. 
Her exterior was more calm and composed. Without earnestness and 
agitation, she asked the residence of Marat, from the driver of a fia- 
cre in the street ; and wrote to the address thus obtained :— 

“Citizen, I am come frem Caen. Your love for our country, 
without doubt makes you desirous to know the events which have 
taken place in that part of the republic. I will present myself at 
your door about one o’clock. Have the goodness to receive me. I 
will so put it in your power to rendera great service to France.” 


She received no reply. But not to be thus baffled, in another let- 
ter she spoke of the great secrets she had to disclose, and her perso- 
nal sufferings, to which she hoped the good soul of Marat wou!d not 
be insensible. She followed the carrier of that billet, and arrived 
soon after him at the door. Admission was at first refused, bat Ma- 
rat himself overheard the conversation in the antechamber, and com- 
prehending that she was the person who had written to him, ordered 
her to be introduced. The hope of distovering new victims to glut 
his appetite for slaughter, gained her an audience, in spite of difficul- 
ties, whichafemale with whom he lived, interposed. 


It was the 13th of July, at eight o'clock in the evening. He was 
in his bath : writing materials and papers were at his side: unfinish- | 
ed articles for publication, letters to the Convention, and sheets of 
his journal scattered around, bore evidence that his restless mind was 
not calmed, though his body was confined. ‘The copy of a document 
lay before him, in which, sick as he was, he had denounced the two 
generals Custine and Biron. ‘ The plans of one,” he said, “ were 
those of a conspirator; the other had been a valet de cour. And 
after their arrest one other measure was wanted to engage the De- | 
paties irrevocably in the Revolution. It was to put to death all the 
Bourbons who were prisoners, and to put a price on the heads of all 
who were fugitives. ‘Then the one party would be no longer accused 
of intending Orleans for the throne; and the other would be pre- 
vented from making their peace with the family of Canet. Not con- 
tent with the end of Louis XVI., the wretch now demanded the mas. 











sacre of his imprisoned queen, and the surviving members of his fa- 
mily. And to Phitlip Egalite, who voted for his brother's exeeution, 
he read in bitter terms the lesson that natural affection and a sense 
of honor should have taught from the beginning, that crime once let 
loose, would know no limit to its atrocity, until the expediency of the 
moment became the avowed pretence for murder. Heathen barba. 
rians have destroyed their aged as useless, and their infants gg cost- 
ing them trouble to rear; and Heathen France destroyed her citi. 


| zens, because their death might serve the temporary purpose of a 


dominant party. 

Marat turned his attention to his visitor on her entrance, and an 
expreseion of pleasure at her appearance at once crossed his counte. 
nance. He was not insensible to the charms of female beauty. He 
addressed her, as she seemed to hesitate, in terms ef encouragement. 
At her suggestion he made his attendants retire, that she might 
speak with freedom. They were now alone ; and she commenced 
an oration of what was doing at Caen, in somewhat an under tone, 
as afraid of being overheard by those without. His interest was soon 
awakened. He made herapproach that he might hear distinctly : he 
stretched out to her his arm and skinny fingers, with their long dir- 
ty nails; and his hideous features grinned a grimace of pleasure, as 
he took her hand and stared into her countenance, and bade her tell 
him all she knew. In proceeding she seemed to warm in her recital ; 
and as if alarmed at each new particular she reported, or each new 
individual criminated by her details, she often turned her head, and 
scanned the doors and walls with appearance of anxiety. 

“ There are none dare listen here,” said he ; “ andif they did, 


“none could harm you.” 


“ Vengeance would never cease to pursue my steps, if it were 
known that I betrayed them,” she replied, cloking what she really 
felt in apprehensions she assumed. 

“ Fear not ! I will protect you ; courage !” he rejoined, little dream. 
ing of the a the fair being whose eyes scanned his frame. 
There lay before her the licentious monster, his yellow chest and 
shoulders exposed naked to her view. She marked well each bone 
visible in his frame, and considered the position in which he lay ; and 
spoke of what she thought would arrest attention, the deputies of the 
Convention who were at Caen. 

“Their names?” cried he, with eagerness, and seized a pencil to 
note them down. 

“ Petion, and Bergoing, and Louvet, and Salles.” 

* Good !” cried the wretch. 

“ Lesage, Cussy, and Kervelegan.” - 

“IT have them !” he exclaimed. 

“ And Guadet.” 

“ Their heads shall all be quickly in the dust,” cried Marat, his 
eyes glistening with savage pleasure. ‘“ Any more, my fair one?” 

* And Barbaroux,” said sbe, as if her soul were issuing in the 
breath that conveyed the sound. 

“ Antinous will find a new toilet at the guillotine,” rejoined the 
monster, with a sneer, as he wrote the name. 

“ At the guillotine ?” she demanded, in a sterner voice, as her eye 
was for a moment fixed upon his left breast ; and with the precision 
ofan unfaitering hand, aknife that had been concealed in her bosom 
entered the very spot she had selected. Her aim was unerring ; and 
she drove the blade into his heart, as she exclaimed: 

“ But not betrayed by Charlotte Corday !” 

“A moi! d moi, ma chére amie!” screamed the ruthless wretch, 
as he received his death-biow. 

At that cry the woman rushed intothe room. An agent employed 
upon the journals ran in from his side. As she stood, her eye yet 
upon her victim, with the reeking blade in her hand, he struck Char- 
lotte Corday to the ground with a chair, and both trampled her be- 
neath their feet with fury. But they were too late. The blow had 
been true. The heart's blood of the murdered murderer was mingled 
with the water of his bath, and the world was rid of one scourge. 


_ They flew to him; but were scarce in time to see the last breath pass 


from the corpse they tended. Other assistance speedily came in; 
the cries attracted a crowd, and busy rumor svon filled the quarter 
with anxiety. And she who was the cause of all stood calm, serene, 
motionless, and contemplating her work with a smile of exultation. 
She had raised herself from the ground, but net attempted to escape. 
She braved with dignity the outrages and fury of those who surround. 
ed her. She never wavered tora moment, or betrayed a symptom of 
feebleness. She seemed the only one self collected amid the conster- 
nation she had caused. Members of the section, brought to the spot 
by clamor of the multitude, were struck with her beauty, enhanced 
aid animated by courage, by dignity, and the calmness with which 
she avowed what she had done. Her proud and exulting tones seem- 
ed to command respect; her high and unselfish spirit to provoke un- 
willing sympathies: and she was soon surrounded by a band resolute 
to defend her from the violence of the crowd, and conduct her to the 
prison, where she was to await her trial. 


But that assassination, however patriotic the motives whieh prompt- 
ed it, however commanding the courage with which it was executed, 
served only to fill up the measure of imputed offences, which hurried 
the Girondins to the scaffold ; and to crown the memory of a monster 
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with honors which his life had so ill deserve’. So true is it, that the 
very best of ends will not justify the em;loyment of evil means. 





What is good is contami. ated, if what is bad is admitted into its ser- 
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history until it ceases to be recorded, attempted to eulogise Marat. 
“He was a monster,” interrupted Charlotte Corday emphatically. 
Three witnesses depoved to the circumstance of Marat’s death; 




















vice; and what is foui and loathsome is elevated to the level of what | and she said of each successively,— 
is pure and honorable, i! assailed and oppressed by crime. The Ja. “ The witness speaks the most exacttruth. The fact is so. They 
cobins, the Cordeliers, the Montagnards, and the sections vied with | could not be more accurate in their depositions.” 
each other in expressions of regard and mourning for Marat. The | A fourth said she had called three days previous at the marie, to see 
Convention determined to attend his funeral. The clubs decreed | Pache. 
extr inary honors; and demanded in his favor an infraction of the | “ That is false,” she cried, ‘1 did not even know where the marie 
law which denied burial in the Pantheon until twenty years after | was. 
death. His body lay in state, that the people might see the wound | ‘‘ What was your purpose in killing Marat ?” asked the President. 
he had received. The socicties and sections came in long procession | ‘To make the troubles of France cease, and go to England, if I 
to throw flowers upon his bier; and their presidents pronounced his had not been arrested.” : 
eulogy. |  * How long have you formed the project ?” 

“ Il est mort,” cried the president of the section of the Republic. | “ Since the affair of the 31st of May, the date of the proscription 
** He is dead, the friend of the people! He is dead by the hand of | of the deputies of the people. I have killed,” she added, ‘‘ one man 
the assassin! His eulozy is his life, his works, his yet reeking | to save a thousand,—one guilty to save meny innocent,—one wild 
wound, his death. Citizens, heap flowers upon the pale corpse of | beast to give repose to my country. I was a Republican before the 
Marat. It was for the people he lived: it is for the people he has | Revolution, and I have hever wanted for energy.” 
died.” |  Whatdo you understand by energy ?” 

And young damsels made the circuit of the coffin, and threw their ** Putting individual interest aside, and knowing how to sacrifice 
chaplets upon the body, as the orator continued, self for one’s country.” 

* Enough of lament! Hear the great soul of Marat, as it awakes | A woman deposed to having seen Duperret and Fauchet with her 









from its sleep, and cries to you,— Republicans, put an end to your 
tears, and think egain of your country. It is not me they would as- 
gassinate, but the Republic. It is not me you should avenge; but it 
is the Republic,—it is the people,—it is yourselves.’ ” 


at the Convention. 

‘* That is false,” she exclaimed, “I will not suffer innocence to be 
compromised on my account.” 

The only charge which she denied was that of complicity with 


Thus the sections came in succession to his remains, until they were | others. A large case-knife was exhibited. She recognised it as the 


interred with pomp in the garden of the Cordeliers. 
tion, the commune, the department, the electors, the societies, and 
citizens of every place and grade attended in a procession of moving 


The Conven. | 


one with which she killed Marat. 
She had written to her father, to pray his parden for having dis- 
posed of her life. The letter was full of filial tenderness and duty, 



















beings, whose long train occupied six hours of marching. At mid. | 


mingled with the heroic spirit of her character. She begged her 
night the body was deposited iu the earth. His heart remained with | = 


rent and relations not to be afflicted, and called to their recollection 





> | in our amusement.” 
She was taken from the | 


There was not an individual in Paris | 


I will look for our fellow travellers, that they may take part 
He seemed in ill humor. At night he sang 
plaintive ditties, fit to send one to sleep. At last I quitted him at 
Paris, refusing to give my address, or that of my father, of whom 
he wished to make demand of my hand. He parted from me in very 
ill humor. 

** You know the determined spirit of Duperret. I am afraid lest 
they should discover I have spoken to him. I wished to repair the in- 
jury byengaging him to go to you. Confident of his innocence,and that 
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his early avsociates, the Cordeliers. The female with whom helived | the verse of Corneille,— 
was pensioned at the public expense as his widow. His bust, with | ‘Le crime fait Ja honte, et non pas ’echafaud. 
that of Brutus and Lepelletier, beeame the presiding deity of public For once a sensation of pain disturbed the calmness of her features 
places, and the Penatesof the domestic hearth,—a new image ofthe | when this was read; but she recovered when another letter, ad- 
idolatry of an apostate people. | dressed to Barbaroux, was produced. It had been commenced at the 
Sach was the end of a sanguinary ruffian, whom frightful anarchy | Abbaye, and finished that morning at the Conciergerie, and ran as 
had raised to 2 position to realize the terrible conception of destroy- | follows :— 
ing ell who should oppose him. Revolutions too eften do the same | « 74 Barbaroux. 
thing: but who, before Marat, had ever dared to avow the system ? | ‘* From the prison of Abbaye ; and what was the cell of Brissot, 
He was incapable e!:ko of noble sentument or great actions. And | The second day of the preparation for peace. 
now, when his race wus well nigh run, and, if disease bad spared | “ You have asked, citizen, for the details of my journey. I shail 
him, the ecaffuld would soon, probably, have ended his career, the | gratify you with any arecdotes. 
dagger of an indignant female cave him a title to honor, and inocu. “I was with some good Montagnards, whem I let talk to their 
lated him in his death with glury better becoming her own virtues.— | hearts’ content: and their discourse, as dull as their persons were 
As if to make good men reflect on the danger of an impulse, lest it disagreeable, served not a little to set me to sleep. I only awoke, so 
become the parricide of the generous purpose to which it owes its | t cay, at Paris. One of our travellers, who no doubt loves women 
origin. . . , | when they are asleep, took me for the daughter of an old friend of 
n the meantime proceedings against Charlotte Corday were hurried | his, imagined for me a fortune which I don’t possess, gave mea name 
forward with a rapidity that men’s passions, let loose by the Revolu- | which { never heard, and, finally, offered me his hand and home. 
tion, then demanded. Four members of the Committee of Public | Being annoyed by his importunities, I said, ‘ We play the comedy to 
Safety forthwith examined her. With undaunted courage she con. | perfection. Itis @ pity, with so much talent, not to have some spec- 
ratulated herself and France that Marat had perished by her hand. | tators, 
hey told her that she would bring her head to the scaffuld,—and 
she replied only with a smile of contempt. 
Abbaye to the Conciergerie, that sie might be nearer the place of 
trial and execution, On the morning of the 15th the concourse at 
the tribunal was immense. 
who did not wish to see and hear the woman whom fame painted with 
charms eo touching and a spirit so noble. 
About 9 A. M., the young and beautiful criminal appeared before 
her judges, calm and unmoved as before. A general and low mur- | of every one else, I decided on the execution of my project. Would 
mur rose on her appearance. It was difficult to determine what | you believe it,j—Fauchet is in prison as my accomplice |—Fauchet, 
sentiment prevailed; but every one was at once affected, her calm | who knew not of my existence! 
countenance, her grace and courage, inspired so much astonishment * Bat they are hardly content to have only an insignificant woman 
and interest. | to offer to the manes of that great man. Pardon me, human kind ! 
She gave her name, and a greffier read the “ acte d’accusation.” | to call him that, is a dishonor to your species. It was a wild beast, 
“ You hear what you are accused of,” said the President, “ and | who would have devoured the rest of France by the flame of civil 
ou will answer to the charges brought against you.” | discord. Now, vive la paix! 
} The firet witness was deposing that she called at the door of | « Four persons were present at my first examination. Chabot 
Marat— | looked like a ‘fou.””? Legendre would have it, that he had seen me in 
« These details are useless,” cried she, interrupting him with ani- | the morning at his house,—me, who had never thought upon him. I 
mation, * it is I who killed Marat.” | did not think he could become the tyrant of my country; and I did 
“Who engaged yon to commit that act ?” demanded the Presi. | not pretend to punish every villain. 
dent. | “I believe they have printed some last words of Marat; but I 


© His crimes,” was the reply. 

“ What do you mean by his crimes ?” 

“The misery he has caused since the Revolution.” 

“Who are they that induced you to commit that action 7?” 

* Myself alone,” replicd the young damsel proudly, *‘ I have long | 
determined on it, and should never have taken advice from others in 
such a work. I wished to give my couatry peace ” You remember how charmed I was. And I promised myself to 

But do you believe that you have kliled all the Marats ?” | make Petion repent the suspicion which he manifested of my senti- 

* No,” replied the accused with a momentary drjection, “no.” meats, ‘Would you be sorry if they did not go?” said he. Finally, 

Fouquier Tinville, whose name will be a stain upon the page of I thought that so many brave men to be in pursuit of the head of 


| doubt if he uttered them. This is what he last said tome. After 
| having written all your names, he teld me, by way of consolation, 
| that ina few days he would bring you all to the scaffold. His last 
words sealed his fate. 

“| avow that what fully determined me was the courage with 
which our young volunteers enrolled themselves on the 7th of July. 
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one, who might cecape them, or involve many good ditizens in his 
fall, was an honor ill deserved. One woman’s arm was enough. 

“I meant, when I set out from Caen, to have saerificed him on 
the top of his montagne; but he was no longer going to the Con. 
vention. } P 

* We are such good republicans at Paris, that they can’t conceive 
how an useless woman, whose longest life would be good for nothing, 
can offer herself, de sang froid, to save her country. I fully expect- 
ed todie on the instant. Some men, brave, and indeed, above all 
praise, saved me from the very excusable fury of some miserable be- 


ings, whom I had made miserable. ‘Comment j'etais vraiment de | 


sang froid!’ I felt for the cries of some women. 
his country thinks not of what it costs. May peace be established 
as I desire! I have settled one great preliminary; without that we 
should never have had it. 
for two days. The happiness of my country makes me happy.— 
There is no devotedness from which one does not obtain more ce- 
light than i# costs to decide upon it. 

«1 doubt not they will torment my father, who, in the loss of me, 
has enough to affiicthim. If they find my letters to him, the great. 
er part are descriptions of you. If there are any pleasantries con- 
cerning you, I pray you forgive me them; I indulged the levity of 
my character. In my last letter I made him believe that, fearing 
the horrors of a civil war, I was retiring to England. Then my pur. 


But he who saves 


pose was to preserve my incognito, to kill Marat in public, and, | 


dying instantly, to bequeath to the Parisians an useless search after 
my name. 

** Citizen, I pray you and your colleagues to take charge of the 
defence of my relatives and friends, if they are disturbed. I have 
never hated but one being only—and with what viotence I have 
shown But there are a thousand whom I love yet more than I 
hated him. A lively imagination, and sensitive heart, promised but 
a stormy life. I pray those who would regret me to think on that, 
and they will be glad tosee me enjoy repose in the Elysian Fields 
with Brutas and some ancients. For the moderns, there are among 
them few real patriots who know how to die for their country. Almost 
all is selfishness. What a sad people to found a republic! 

““We must at least lay the foundation of peace, and government 
will follow as it shall be able. 


My enjoyment of peace has been delicious 


| ral beauty. 


* The jailers are the best creatures in the world: they have given | 


me some gens-d’armes to keep me from ennui. I have found that 
very well for the day, but very bad for the night. I complained of 
the impropriety; but they have not thought fit to noticeit. I be. 
lieve it is a device of Chabot: no one but a Capuchin could have 
such ideas. 

«Since I wrote the foregoing, they have brought me to the Con. 
ciergerie. One must have a defender: itis the rule. I have chosen 
mine from la Montagae—Gustave Doulcet. I thought of asking Ro. 
bespierre or Chabot. 

* To-morrow, at eight, they will try me. By mid-day, probably, 
I shall have lived (to use a Roman phrase) For the rest, 1 know 
not how the last moment will pass; and c’est la fin qui couronne 
ceuvre (finis coronat opus.) I have no reason to affect insensibility 
to my lot: for, to this moment, I have not the slightest fear of death. 
I never regarded Jife, but for the usefulness to which it could be ap. 
propriated. 

“I hope that tomorrow Duperret and Fauchet will be set at liber- 
ty. They pretend that the latter conducted me toa tribune of the 
Convention. How is it that he.should meddle in conducting females 
thither? Asa Deputy, he ought not to be in the tribunes; comme 
eveque il ne devait point etre avec des femmes. So it is a little cor. 
rection for him. But Duperret has nothing to reproach himself 
with. 

** Marat will not go to the Pantheon, though he well deserved it. 

“M. C. Conpay.” 


The young prisoner smiled at the more piquant passages when they 
were read, especially that relating to Chabot. For the rest, her sen. 
timents were elevated, and her manner full of grace and spirit as the 
letter that was produced. 

Gustave Doulcet had declined her defence. She wrote to him :— 
 Douleet is a coward for refusing to defend me, when the thing was 
80 easy.” 

Chauveau Lagarde, at the instance of the tribunal, replied in her 
behalf :— 

“ The accused deliberately avows the horrible crime she has com. 
mitted. She avows the most frightfulcircumstances. Ina word she 
avows all, and will not have recourse to any means of justification. 
In that, citizens of the jury, is all her defence. That imperturbable 
calm, the entire renunciation of self, which announces no remorse, 
so tosay, in the very presence of death,—that calmness and sub. 
lime renunciation united, are not natural. 
the jury, to judge of what weight this consideration should be in the 
scales of Justice.” 

The high-minded maiden thanked the advocate with grace, “You 
have seized,” said she, “ the true point of the question. That was 
the only way to defend me, and the only course of defence which 
oould become me.” She afterwards added, that, as a proof of the es. 


teem with which he had inspired her, she commissioned him to pay 
the little she owed in the prison. 

While the President read her sentence of death, al! eyes were fixed 
on her, to examine if that calm she had exhibited hitherto undisturbed 
would fail at the idea of certain execution. In vain! not a feature 
betrayed the slightest emotion. She did not appear one instant moved 
atthe terrible decree that devoted her to the scaffold, or at the ehill- 
ing silence that environed her, or at that sort of religious respect 
which yet accompanied the sanguinary decisions of their justice. 
The most profound serenity rested on her front during those moments 
in whick the stoutest intrepidity is forced to yield to emotions of 
horror. 

One other trial she had to endure,—the applause with which an 
ignorant and turbulent multitude received her sentence. But she 
replied by an attitude the most modest and becoming to the out- 
rages of a vile populace. All, indeed, did not insult or outrage 
het feelings. Many felt deeply for a female so young, so beautiful, 
so disinterested, and noble-minded: and they afterwards aecompa- 
nied her to the seaff.ld with mingled regrets and admiration. 
But her’s might be described as the only soul there which did not 
yield itself to impassioned excitement, and preserved its tranquillity 
to the end. , 

She was ordered back to her cell, when a young man advanced to 
the tribunal to pray that he might be imprisoned and suffer in her 
stead. He had never seen her before; and his vain enthusiasm was 
now greeted with the loud execrations of many, though shared by the 
silent sympathy of a few. He did not wish to survive so nuble a vic- 
tim. But his emotions cost him dear: they granted a part only of 
his petition, and did not suffer him long to outlive his heroine, 


At half-past seven o’clock, that evening, she appeared in the fata] 
cart,—not as a criminal, with remorse in her countenance, or braving 
the gaze of the multitude with bold effrontery; but as she had ap- 
peard at the tribunal,—calm, and tranquil,—her head enprotending!y 
erect,—her regards free, without an expression of disdain,—her fea- 
tares expressive and animated, without constraint. She was covered, 
as an assassin, with a red garment; which, hideous and disgusting 
as it had at other times appeared, seemed even to enhance her natu- 
Her countenance—lovely as in the happiest moment of 
her life—retained its natural complexion and color. With a force of 
character almost supernatural, she approached the scaffuld| She 
seemed to inspire a sort of respect and awe, though the rude mob had 
been but too much aceustomed to such scenes. At the very instant 
when she was to die, the thought of death seemed to occupy her 
mind the least : and when the executioner, to prepare her for the fatal 
stroke, removed a portion of her garments, offended modesty ex- 
pressed itself in her features, A burst of applause and acclamation 
greeted her: but a smile alone discovered that she felt its purport.— 
She ascended the place of execution, her face yet glowing with the 
hue that had suffused it. The fatal knife fell, and she passed from 
life, as it would seem, without a shudder. 


a 


DisaGREEABLE Reacities or Science.—Of latter years the great 
object of science would appear to be an earnest desire to disenchant us 
from all the agreeable and pleasant dreams we have formed of life, and 
to make man insignificant without making him humble. Thus, one class 
of philosophers labor hard to prove that manhood is but monkeyhood, 
that a slight adaptation of the tail to the customs of civilized life has en- 
abled us to be seated, while the invention of looking-glasses, bear's 
grease, cold cream, and maccassar, have cultivated our locks into the 
present fashion. Another, having felt over our skulla, gravely asserts, 
“there isa vis a tergo of wickedness implanted in us that must find 
vent in murder and bloodshed.”’ While the magnecic folk would make 
us believe that we are merely a kind of ambulating electric-machine, to 
be charged at will by the first pressure. While euch liberties are taken 
with us without, the case is worse within. Our circulation is a bydrauw- 
lic problem ; our stomach is a mill, a brewing vat, a tanner’s yard, @ cru- 
cible ora retort. You yourself, in all the resplendent glory of your 


| braided frock, and your decoration of the Guelph, are nothing but an 


It is for you, citizens of | 


aggregate mechanical and chemical inventions, as often going wrong as 
right; and your wife, in the pride of her Parisian bonnet, and a robe of 
la Victorine, is only gelatine and adipose substance, phosphate of lime, 
and a little arsnice. Now, let*me ask, what remeins to us of life, if we 
are to be robbed of every fascination and charm of existence in this 
fashion? And again, has medical science so exhausted all the details of 
practical benefit to mankind, that it is justified in these far west explora- 
tions into the realms of soaring fancy, or the gloomy depths of chemieal 
analysis? Hydrophobia, consumption, and tetanus are not so curable, 
that we can afford to waste our sympathies on chimpanzees; nor is this 
world so pleasant, that we must deny ourselves the advantage of all its 
illusions, and throw away the garment in which nature has clothed her 
nakedness. No,no. There was sound philosophy in Peter in the “ Tale 
of a Tub,” who assured his guests that whatever tLeir frail senses might 
think to the contrary, the bard crusts were excellent and tender mutton ; 
but I see neither rhyme nor reason in convincikg us, that amid all the 
triumphs of turtle and white bait, Ardennes ham, and pute de Strasbourg, 
our food is merely coke and glue, roach lime, starch, and magnesia.— 
Dublin University Magazine. 
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MONEY AND BUSINESS. 

Sales of stocks continue small, and without material change, what al- | 
teration does take place, evincing a disposition to decline. A moderate | 
business has been done in foreign bills at 8 to 64. 

The advices by the Columbia were unfavorable in relation to cotton. 
The Liverpool maiket was very heavy and had declined 41 per Ib, and 
no considerable quantity could be realized without a greater reduction. | 
The sales of the week ending 9th were 14,070 bales, and that ending 
16th 12,410 bales. | 

The news per Columbia is unfavorable relative to the Liverpool Flour | 
market, and it is not expected that any change of importance will take | 
place until calculations commence on next year’s harvest. Genesee | 
flour has been held here at $4 50, but sales have been made at $4 44 | 
and 447. Ohio round $4 374, flat 4 44 to 4 50, Michigan and Troy | 
$4 44. Georgetown new $4 624 a 475, old de $5 00 a 5 124; Brandy. | 
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wine 475 a 4874; Richmond Country 4624; Richmond City 6 00— 
nominal. Rye Fiour is scarce and wanted. North River 3 12) a 3 25. 
Corn meal is plenty and dull. In Pork the market is firm at $5 25 a 
5 374 and & 25 a 8 374, with little to be had below the higher rates. 
Lard is quiet but holders are firm at 74 a 74. Cheese is coming in more 
freely. We quote Cheese 54 2 64; Butter shipping 7a 10; Western 12 
a 13; Goshen best dairies, firkins 14 a 16, pails 18. 

There are a great many counterfeit five dollar bills afloat of the Tol- 
land Co. Bank; well done, in imitation of a prominent and handsome 
plate. According to Day's list, “ the bank has issued notes of this plate 
only to No. 100.” Higher numbers are of course counterfeit. The vig 


neute of this plate is a large figure 5, in the upper centre of the bill, sur- 
rounded by cupids. 


The Phoenix Bank, Charlestown, Mass., has suspended payment— 
nearly the whole amount of its capital having been loaned to a few 
individuals. 


——— rr | 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
TEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The arrival of the steam-ship Columbia at Boston, on Tuesday morn- | 
ing, brings us ten days later intelligence from the old world. The trea- 
ty, unofficial notice of which was taken out by the Britannia, was exceed- 
ingly well received in England; and our contemporaries upon that side | 
of the water appear no less satisfied at the close and adjustment of the 
differences between the two nations than we are. But the passage of 
the Tariff bill, for the defeat of which, in its protective features, the ma- 
nufacturers of England strongly hoped, is regarded as nallifying, ina | 

| 
| 





great measure, the immediate benefit which English manufacturers would 
have derived from the settlement of the war question. 

The abundant harvest has caused the ruin of many speculators or 
“rogues in grain,” as the Eng'ish newspapers are addicted to terming 
them. Some stoppages of other speculators had occurred. 

Most of the mills had resumed work, but at Manchester there had 
been some more rioting, in which considerable injury was done, and 
one man killed. 


The Queen and husband, had returned to London, highly gratified with 
their tour to Scotland. 


The warehouse of Sir John Tobin, at Liverpool, with its contents, 
had been consumed. Loss in goods alone £15,000—all insured. 


The mill of Messrs. Lockwood and Thornton, cotton spinners, a lofty 
building at Salford, has been destroyed by fire. The damage is estima- 
ted at £13,000. The machinery and stock are insured for £9,000. 

A large and handsome snuff box has been presented to Capt. Collins, 
of the American packet ship Roscius, by Messrs. Fisher & Sons, of Li- 
verpool, in consideration of his noble behaviour and eminent services on 
the occasion of the loss of the Erin-go-Bragh, in December last. 


A scientific Congress is to meet at Strasburg on the 22d inst., 750 sa- 
vans, from different parts of Europe, had already announced their deter- 
mination of attending the Congress. 


The report of the death of the King of Hanover was entirely unfound- 
ed. He had a little fever from cold, but recovered. 


There is no important intelligence from France and Spain. In the lat- 
ter country a sensible measure is under contemplation, the granting of 
an amnesty to all political offenders. 

The overland mail between England and India, is no longer to go 
through France, but after the expiration of the present contract to go via 
Vienna, 
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The Moniteur Parisien of Friday evening announces that a revolution 
took place in Servia on the 31st ult,, and that Prince Michael had es- 
caped into Austria. 

According to the Gazette du Midi of the 13th, inst., the Russians had 
experienced another check in Circassia. The insurgents surprised at 
night and cut to pieces a body of 10 000 men, encamped under the walls of 


| Marga, and made themselves masters of that fortress, which they entered 


together with the fugitives. Nearly the whole of the troops in the camp 
were put tothe sword, and a number of officers were made prisoners. 
The Syrian question is settled. The Porte has decided that Lebanon 
shall be divided into two districts, and that the Maroeites shall be govern- 
ed bp a Christian Prince of the Sheab family, and the Druses by one of 
their own Shetks, to be eieeted by themselves. Both these governors to 
be placed under the control of the Turkish Pasha of Acre or Damascus. 


The Frankfort Journal publishes a letter of a late date from Trieste, 
stating that Mehemet Ali bas assured the French engineer, Mongel, that 
he wished to realize the dream of his life—the junction of the Red Sea 
with the Mediterranean, by means of a canal. For this purpose the 
Pasha had written to M. Brunel, the engineer who executed the Thames 
Tunnel, proposing to him to undertake this work. 


EEE 


THE NOVEL SYSTEM. 


Such has been the demand for the new works recently published in 
Extra numbers of the Brother Jonathan, that we can no longer supply 
orders for “Zanona,” by Bulwer; “Fatuer Conyevr,” by Bynim ; 
“ Gaspar, THE Prrate;” “Eva,” by Bulwer; “Captain's Wire,” 
by Mr. Neal; “Butcners orp Guent;” “Huncartan Tares ayp 
Lzcenvs,” by Miss Pardoe; and the “Aporrep Son,” by Paul 
Pindar. 

Orders for the following works will be received, at the uniform price 
of 124 cents a copy, or Ten Copies for $1, when sent by mail ; viz: 

THE TEMPTER AND TEMPTED, by the Baroness de Calabrella. 

THE ADVENTURES OF OBADIAH OLDBUCK, a humorous 
Story, told in 200 Engravings. 

PERCIVAL KEENE, a Tale of the Sea, by Capt. Marryatt, author 
of ‘* Peter Simple,” “ Jacob Faithful,” &c. 

The following works will appear in course of a few weeks : 

LAST OF THE BARONS, by E. L. Bulwer, Bart. 

AMERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION, by 
CHARLES DICKENS, Esgq., (Boz.) 

A forth-coming work of fiction, by G. P. R. JAMES—Also, an ORI- 
GINAL NOVEL by one of the first American Novelists. We shall conti- 
nue to publish a new novel every fortnight. Price 124 cts. a copy. 

Letters should be addressed, free of postage, to 

WILSON AND COMPANY, 
162 Nassau-street, New York. 
—<—— 
x7 J.C. Morgan is sole agent for the Brother Jonathan at New Orleans. No 


one else is authorized to act as our Agent in that city—nor have we forwarded 
the paper to any other person as Agent. 


I 


MARRIED. 


On the 28th ult., by the Rev. Mr. Evans, Mr. William H. Topp, of Albany, to 
Miss Eliza Constantia Vogelsang, ef this city. 

On the 19th ult., by the Rev. Charles F. E. 8toh\man, Mr. John Kurz, of Rom- 
melshausen, in the kingdom of Wurtemberg, to Miss Margaretha Heid, from 
Honau, near Reutillingen, in Wurtemberg. 

On the 29th ult., by the Rev. J. M. Forbes, John L. Norton Caroll to Elizabeth 
Lockwood, both of Rockaway, L. 1. 

On the 29th ult., by the Rev. J. Poisal, Mr Mervin R. Bonnett, of New Rochelle, 
to Miss Mary Jane Hebberd, eldest daughter of Oliver Hebberd, of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, at St, Thomas’ Church, by the Rey. Mr. Perdee, Mr. 
James D. Farrivgton to Miss Maria Mitchell of this city. 

On the 29th ult.. by the Rev. Thomas E. Vermilye, Mr. Henry Hazelton, of this 
city, to Miss Mary Ann Bradshaw, of Albany. 

On the 29th ult., by the Rev. B. J. Haight, Mr. Lewis C, Austin to Miss Charlotte 
Hunter, donghace of Jac.b Hunter, Esq., all of this city. 

On the 26th ult., at Harlem, by the Rev. Mr. Nightingale, Mr. Edward Ceshin of 
New York, to Mies Johanna Cormack. 

At Trinity Chureh, Boston, by the Rev. Mr. Watson, Mr. Andrew T. Miller, of 


| Savannah, to Miss Harriette T. Kelleron, of Portland. 


On the 26th ult., at Portland, Samuel Reeves Brooks, Esq., of New York, to 
Mrs. Frances B Olney, daughter of Hon. Asa Clapp. 


DIED. 


On the 29th ult., William Walburn Fleet, aged 11 months. 

At the residence of Mr. Frederick Roof, 8th avenue and 116th at., near Har- 
lem, Mrs. Elizabeth Bird, a native of Carlisle, Cumberland, Pugland, 

On the 30th ult., Thomas Cogaa, aged 4! years and three months. 

Oo the 30th ult, Mr. John A Arnold, aged 27 years. 

On the 3d inst., Joho Murray, in the 46th year of his age. 

On the Ist inst., Charlotte Phillips Bache, in the Gist year of her age, 

On the 26th ult , at Hackensack, N. J., Mrs. Mary E. Owen, aged 42 

On the 2d inst., at Harlem, Ellen, wife of Mr. Johu Murphy, »ged 2, 

On the 18h ult., at New Orleans, of yeliow fever, Miss Mary Sweeny, aged M. 

On the 19th ult., Mr, Baker, printer, a native of New York. 2 





